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Thirteen Arrows Against 


Progressive Liberal Education 
SIDNEY HOOK 


A Digest and Commentary on a Coast-to-Coast Radio Program Co-Sponsored 
by Education for Freedom, Inc. and the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


MARK VAN DoreEN. Introducing the series of radio talks. ‘“‘Edu- 
cation for Freedom, Incorporated, is neither for nor against any cause 
Or institution. It is for education . . .” It turns out, however, that 
Education for Freedom, Inc. stands for many things and is opposed 
to many more. Van Doren coolly identifies eduction per se with his 
own variety. He quotes from the official literature of the organization 
which deplores the fact that American children cannot read, write, 
reckon, or speak their own language properly. He implies by further 
quotations that the people of Germany and Italy lost their democracy 
because of improper education, and that appeasement and isolationism 
in England and America were the result of faulty education. Does not 
comment on the interesting fact that former advocates of appeasement 
and isolation are well represented both on the Advisory Board of 
Education for Freedom, Inc. and on its list of radio speakers. Van 
Doren ignores the implication for his own position of the fact that 
German children did know how to read, write, reckon and speak their 
own language properly, and that German education on the higher 
levels, whose weakness contributed to Hitler’s rise to power, was much 
closer to Van Doren’s liberal arts program than our own. “‘It is lack of 
logic that keeps us helpless in a world where thought goes on whether 
we like it or not...” 

Rospert M. HurTcuins. Liberal education is education appro- 
priate for man. In the light of the proper definition of man, liberal 
education must be “intellectual education.” This is the first require- 
ment of liberal education. But the difficulty with deducing the ap- 
propriate education for man from the definition of man is that there 
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are many adequate definitions of man, e.g., that he is a tool-making 
animal, which by the same logic as Hutchins uses would justify voca- 
tional education. The ends of education can be established more sen- 
sibly, not by deduction from a definition, but in the light of knowledge 
of nature, society, and human beings and intelligent moral ideals. 

The second requirement of liberal education, according to Hutch- 
ins, is that it hold up before students what Whitehead calls “the 
habitual vision of greatness.” Therefore the study of the great books 
must be central. Why only great books or even predominantly? Why 
not great pictures, great symphonies, great tournaments, participation 
in great social activities and movements? Most colleges do use great 
books in many of their courses without benefit of Hutchins’ admoni- 
tions. The question of the means that will best hold up the vision of 
greatness is an empirical question: it cannot be deduced from the 
desirability of upholding the vision. The vision of great courage, e.g., 
may be communicated even by a newspaper story or by a play or cinema. 
Judging from Hutchins’ list of books, he believes that no achievement, 
moral or intellectual, in our own time can be great. 

“A third requirement of liberal education is that it must deal with 
permanent and not shifting conditions, with ultimate and not relative 
ends.” This is silly. Liberal education presumably must not study 
slavery, feudalism, capitalism because these are shifting conditions, 
not permanent. Everything historical evaporates. Why then study 
Greek culture? After all how do we know what zs permanent without 
studying the shifting? The same argument applies to ultimate and 
relative ends. Why not study both in order to discover which is really 
which, and whether what are called “ultimate values” have the same 
meanings, as distinct from formal verbal expression, in all times, 
places, and cultures? Mr. Hutchins presents an amusing list of voca- 
tional and professional courses offered in American schools, e.g., de- 
tailed courses in housing and household economy. In this list he does 
not include the new courses in Research and Professional Education in 
Restaurant Administration at the University of Chicago, recently an- 
nounced with great fanfare by one, President Hutchins. 

JosePH A. BRANDT. An intemperate and ill-informed attack on 
modern American education. Representative passages: “Freedom is a 
state of mind” . . . “Today, we have the extraordinary spectacle of a 
nation trying to keep freedom alive through its schools which are 
filled, in the main, with teachers who themselves have no freedom or 
professional dignity and who, perhaps, have begun wondering whether 


freedom is worth the fight” . . . “Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
were thrown out of secondary schools and in their stead were intro- 
duced manual training. . . .”” Name one secondary school, Mr. Brandt, 
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which has thrown out reading, writing and arithmetic! Invokes author- 
ity of Cardinal Newman for sharp separation between liberal and 
vocational education. ‘““When speaking of education, the Cardinal said, 
liberal must be considered as the opposite of servile. Liberal education, 
thus, is not useful in itself, for it is concerned with the development 
of the mind, whereas servile education, which is useful, has an imme- 
diate and in itself.” Defines mathematics as “the science of quantity,” 
(sc!) and mistakes illustration for proof. 

ScoTT BUCHANAN. Distinguishes between good humanists and 
bad humanists, i.e., progressive educators who disagree with Hutchins 
and Buchanan. “We are being told fanatically that we must educate 
the whole man, and that we must avoid and suppress the merely intel- 
lectual. This is the latest slogan of the humanist in his attack on the 
technician.” But “the words ‘rational’ and ‘intellectual’ are the words 
that communicate the principle and mainspring of the whole man to 
us.” Our modern humanists ‘‘want to scrap,” paraphrasing Hamlet, 
large discourse, great argument, and God-like reason. He assails pro- 
gressive educators who have tried to orient curriculum to the needs of 
students as determined by intelligent guidance. They have believed, so 
Buchanan reports “that each man’s education must be tailor-made for 
each moment of his life,” and “have followed this notion of special 
interest to its last absolute logical imperative, namely that our educa- 
tion program must contain an item of instruction to answer each 
moment’s interest in every man’s life.” (my italics). Buchanan's con- 
ception of progressive education is obviously tailor-made out of straw 
to suit whatever notion he believes will sound most ridiculous to his 
hearers. His strictures are a gross illustration of the fallacy of accident 
or dicto simpliciter. It is on all fours with the argument: Milk is good 
for the health: therefore it is good to drink milk every moment of one’s 
life. If education should be designed in relation to individual need, it 
does not follow that a// of it should be, at every moment of time, or for 
the need of the moment. If we appeal to the student’s interest in 
motivating a project, it does not follow that every step in its execution 
must be made interesting. If Buchanan has read the philosophies of 
progressive education, he could not have maintained that they are anti- 
intellectual. The central end in the philosophy of Dewey,—one might 
even call it an “absolute” in Buchanan’s language,—is intelligence. 
This intelligence of course is not the same as Buchanan’s Platonic 
Reason. Let Mr. Buchanan first establish the validity of his meta- 
physics before he charges those who believe intelligence is the supreme 
good, with being anti-intellectual. 

PiTIRIM SOROKIN. “The main defect of our school education is 
its lack of emphasis on the training of character and the moral and 
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social goodness of its pupils.” “Education for Freedom and myself— 
we believe that by increasing the number of wisely educated individ- 
uals, an ever-widening circle of good influence will be created.” “All 
the social agencies, institutions and cultural instrumentalities that de- 
moralize, enervate, stultify and degrade their members should be dis- 
couraged; all those that stimulate real knowledge and wisdom, moral 
nobility and compassion, social integrity and sublime beauty, should be 
fostered.” This explains why Mr. Sorokin is described on the jacket of 
his “Crisis of Our Age” as ‘one of the world’s great minds.” But he 
has not yet made the St. John’s list of great books! 

JOHN U. NEF. We need a “common universe for mankind” to 
insure peace in the world. This common universe cannot be provided 
by a world of material conveniences as the ‘‘technocrats,” who are not 
further identified, believe. “The only common universe that mankind 
has at its disposal is the universe to which man’s intellect, his imagina- 
tion and his soul give him access... . During the last 1000 years 
there have been two periods when the will to war diminished notably. 
One was the 12th and 13th centuries. The other was the late 17th and 
early 18th. During the first the magnet which drew the Western peoples 
together was a common religious faith. During the second, it was a 
common belief among the cultured in man’s reason as a force for 
good.”” Mr. Nef’s technocrats, I suspect, are creatures of his imagina- 
tion. At any rate, he misses the central problem of those who accept 
the existence of a technologically unified world as a starting point, viz., 
how to transform our traditional beliefs in religion and morals in order 
to build a stable democratic world in the age of technology. It is shock- 
ing to discover that Mr. Nef, a trained historian, has blindly swallowed 
the myth that the will to war diminished in the “age of faith.” The 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were in fact the bloodiest period in 
Europe, marked by more wars and internal disturbances than any other 
period up to our own time. A common religious and metaphysical faith 
is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition for peace. The decisive 
causes of war are usually not conflicts over the meaning of existence 
but conflicts over the means of existence. One of the chief functions of 
the American college and university, says Nef, should be the fortifica- 
tion of the sox/, distinguished from the mind, by faith, distinguished 
from wisdom. 

ALFRED Noyes. ‘The security of each and every individual is 
guaranteed only by the belief that there 7s an eternal law of right and 
justice derived from the very nature of the Supreme Being; that there is 
a Will superior to all human decisions or opinions. . . . All the great 
Charters of human liberty were based upon the idea of that brother- 
hood of man which is implied in the Universal Fatherhood of God.” 
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From these pieties Mr. Noyes descends to a vitriolic attack upon mod- 
ern art and literature. “If human nature is.really as it is represented 
in some art galleries today, and in certain brutal works of fiction under 
the name of realism, then there seems to be no possible argument 
against any use that the dictators like to make of it. But these mani- 
festations are a libel on the real values of the individual human soul 
which is capable of a certain relationship to its Creator,” You can get 
to the same place from different premises. Noyes’ cry of Kulturbol- 
shevismus differs only in words from Hitler’s and Goebbel’s denuncia- 
tion of ‘‘degenerate modern art” as being false to the spirit of man. 
Both display the same parochialism of dogma, the same unwillingness 
or inability to understand modern art, music, and literature in their own 
terms, the same intolerance expressed in the act of suppression in one 
case, the threat of it in another. The cynicism and realistic brutality 
of American life, says Noyes, are “the result of all the recent mate- 
rialistic, relativistic teaching and the kind of education that has per- 
meated so much of our guidance of youth and of the educational phi- 
losophy in our own country as well as abroad.” Praises Education for 
Freedom, Inc. because it is moving to correct this situation. 

THE REVEREND ROBERT I. GANNON, S.J. Begins humorously by 
referring to Education for Freedom, Inc. radio program which puts 
him, a believer in the Counter-Reformation, between Noyes, Catholic 
poet, and Mortimer Adler, a Chicago Medievalist. Then goes on: "So 
with the heavy handicap of such reactionary speakers, it was thought 
better not to call this program a plea for the liberal arts. Instead, brief 
talks were promised about Education for Freedom because everybody, 
no matter how modern he may be, imagines that he is interested in 
Freedom and tunes in without realizing what he is going to get.” 
(my italics). 

In a thinly veiled reference, progressive education is characterized 
as a form of totalitarianism. ‘“‘Bundism and Communism have re- 
treated into the body politic and like malignant scarlatina are no longer 
erupting in an ugly rash. The only reminder we have of them is the 
persistent movement to federalize everything that touches private life. 
But the form which concerns us here and now more than any of the 
rest is the kind of educational philosophy found in many of our 
schools.” Progressive education begins by denying that “man is made 
for God.” The logical result of this according to Gannon, is totali- 
tarianism, from which we can be saved only by bringing God back 
into education and driving progressive education out. No mention is 
made of clerical Fascism of the Dollfuss and Franco varieties, or of 
the fact that the same decree in Argentine which dissolved political 
parties and destroyed the last vestige of political democracy in that 
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country, made religious instruction mandatory in all schools. 

The Reverend Mr. Gannon concludes: “If you have children of 
school age, watch their teachers like hawks. Make sure they are 
humanistic(!). Make sure that they are men and women who have 
some sense of spiritual values; men and women who have come into 
contact with the liberal arts and regard man as the Lord of Creation, 
a little below the Angels.” The Rev. Mr. Gannon preaches what he 
practices. A few years ago he made a public demand that the teaching 
of subversive philosophies in the municipal colleges of the city of 
New York be investigated (New York Times, Dec. 7, 1940). His 
words clearly indicated that he was referring not to subversive political 
activities but to philosophical conceptions like naturalism which, lead- 
ing Catholics hold, is guilty together with most forms of non-Catholic 
philosophy of subverting the foundations of moral and social order. 

MorTIMER ADLER. Freedom is identical with duty. Discipline 
is indispensable to duty. Therefore it is indispensable to freedom. Man 
is politically free whenever he enjoys certain rights that are his in 
virtue of justice. These rights entail duties to refrain from injustice. 
Moral freedom is subjection to the discipline of the moral virtues. 
Economic freedom is found in the proper disciplines of economic life. 
Education for Freedom, which can also be called “education for duty,” 
is education under the discipline of rights and duties. Liberal educa- 
tion is identical with education for freedom. ‘“‘Above all education for 
freedom must be dissociated from that false liberalism which makes a 
travesty of liberal education. The false liberalism of which I speak con- 
sists in confusing authority with autocracy, discipline with regimenta- 
tion, and hence liberty with license. This false liberalism is nowhere 
more dominant than among our professional educators, our teachers’ 
colleges, and our college faculties.” St. John’s College is the on/y col- 
lege in the country which is offering a liberal education because it sub- 
scribes to the above. From these purely dialectical exercises in un- 
analyzed abstractions, Adler deduces that the curriculum of a liberal 
college must be the same for all men everywhere at any time and that 
the elective system must be abolished. Even if Adler's key terms were 
less vague and one agreed with his formulation of the ends of liberal 
education, what kind of curriculum best achieved these ends, the ex- 
tent to which such a curriculum should be elective, and similar matters 
would be empirical questions, subject to experimental determination. 

The root failure of Adler's analysis, here and elsewhere, is his 
attempt to derive from purely formal definitions what can be estab- 
lished only by empirical procedures. Combined with this is an in- 
veterate habit of taxing those who disagree with his analysis of prin- 
ciples and ideals with failure to have any principles and ideals. Because 
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progressive educators differ with him concerning the nature of author- 
ity, discipline, and freedom, he charges that they are opposed to them. 
This is like accusing a man, whose analysis of the meaning of “good” 
or “truth” differs from yours, of immorality and untruthfulness. For 
example, all genuine progressive educators believe in authority and in 
a discipline defined in terms of that authority. But the issue is whether 
that authority rests, as they believe, in method, the method of rational 
or scientific inquiry broadly understood, or whether, as Adler believes, 
authority ultimately rests on revelation and alleged rational intuition. 
The empirical evidence shows that historically autocracy has fortified 
itself by appeals to revelation and intuition rather than to critical, 
scientific inquiry of its ends and means. 


Suppose we say with Adler ‘‘Freedom consists in doing what we 
ought to do.” (This is inadequate, for freedom consists in choosing to 
do or leave undone what we ought to do—otherwise we have com- 
plete “final” determinism or coercion.) The genuine issue arises just at 
this point. How do we discover what we ought to do? By appealing 
to eternal principles given by direct intuition expressed in a language 
which even Hitler and Mussolini use? Or by rational inquiry into the 
causes and consequences of proposed modes of action in relation to a 
problem, a set of human needs and a set of human values tested by 
earlier inquiries and discovered to be valid? What Adler is actually 
saying is that no one can have a reasonable belief in freedom, no one 
can impart a liberal education, who doesn’t accept the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic metaphysics and theology, which essentially requires an in- 
fallible Church to interpret the undefined terms of its dogmas and 
power to enforce its interpretations. 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. A forthright criticism of the theory 
and practice of free business enterprise. In the past when America was 
a farming community the individual citizen was self-sufficient. Now 
the American frontier is gone and the era of individual isolation is 
over. We must accept a new conception of freedom in a socialized 
economy. This freedom requires that everybody have two kinds of 
education. “Unless we can sharply separate those two sets of learn- 
ings, we cannot understand what the American doctrine of free in- 
stitutions is.”” The first is training for a job. The second is training for 
participation in the political life of the community—training to be 
rulers. The latter is education ‘‘which is the same for all men, and all 
men must, alike, have it.’” Therefore a free society cannot be based on 
the elective system. ‘All the people must study the same lessons. They 
must be alike equipped to shoulder the same responsibilities, to grapple 
with the same problems, to share in the making of common decisions.” 
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The argument is very curious. Read one way it coincides with the 
position of the overwhelming majority of progressive educators who 
are far from demanding that education on a// levels should be wholly 
elective. (It is interesting to observe that hardly any American college 
has an unrestricted elective system. More and more colleges are tend- 
ing to the plan now in use at Columbia College and formerly employed 
in the Unified Studies Division of Washington Square College, N.Y.U., 
which recognizes a common-core curriculum for students with certain 
electives accompanying and following the first two years, taken under 
guidance. The fruitful question is: what should constitute this common- 
core curriculum?) Read another way, Meikeljohn is in the Hutchins- 
Adler camp sans theology, the State taking the place of the Church. 
Granted that students should be “equipped to shoulder the same re- 
sponsibilities,” this does not tell us whether calculus should be 
prescribed for everyone, and whether the training for the same respon- 
sibilities requires an identical program for everybody. 

The type of fallacy to which all the speakers on the Education for 
Freedom program have succumbed may be more clearly seen if we 
examine the ideal of “health.” Medicine tries to make everybody 
healthy and gives us a definition of health in terms of optimum con- 
ditions of efficiency which formally holds for everybody. But only a 
medical quack therefore concludes that the road and means to health 
for everybody is necessarily the same. All individuals should be taught 
to think and to exercise their imagination but this does not entail an 
identical program for them independently of their aptitudes. 

JOHN TuNIs. Laments the fact that he did not receive an educa- 
tion at Harvard, because he did not learn how to think or to speak 
French. Went to France and learned not only how to speak French 
but also that Frenchmen can think. “A French waiter or a porter or 
an elevator operator can talk logically and cogently about abstract 
things such as love, peace, or life after death.” This is in consequence 
of the education they have received in their lycées. And that is why they 
are fighting with the underground. (Presumably, all except those who 
are supporting Vichy and collaborating with Hitler.) 

After his return to America, Tunis discovered Chicago, Hutchins, 
and St. John’s. They taught him why the classics were important. 
Among other reasons because he learned in a seminar at Chicago study- 
ing Plutarch, that Athens had a New Deal and a W.P.A.... 

. . that boy studying the classics at Chicago was getting a glimpse of 
eternal verities; he was on the road to obtaining an education. No one 
is going to tell him now that Roosevelt is a red, and the New Deal is 
communism.” (Query: But why go all the way to Athens to study the 
New Deal? And if that boy at Chicago had studied communism, 
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wouldn’t he know more directly and accurately what Roosevelt and the 
New Deal are?) “We did nothing about the state of the world simply 
because our education was faulty.” We were isolationists and believed 
in appeasement. Page Gannon and Hutchins! Almost every one. 

Each speaker on this program assures us that he wants to teach stu- 
dents ow to think. It turns out, however, that each really wants to 
teach them what to think, viz., his own beliefs. The attempt to attribute 
American isolationism and appeasement to the effects of progressive 
education is intellectually scandalous. These self-elected purveyors 
of eternal truths are not above resorting to the worst propaganda tech- 
niques and sophisms of commercial advertising. 

STRINGFELLOW Barr. President of St. John’s College and a lead- 
ing director of Education for Freedom, Inc. His talk reflects acute 
anxiety in the face of mounting criticism of the one-sided nature of the 
radio broadcasts. He meets this not by showing that widely diverse 
points of view have been presented but by pointing to the fact 
that the speakers are men of widely diverse background! ‘I have been 
glancing over the list of those who have already testified. I must say 
we are a diversified lot. Two are poets, one a sociologist, one an eco- 
nomic historian, two are university presidents . . .”” And so on. “The 
testimony of such men ought to vary widely. It has. But they are in 
singular agreement on certain salient points.’’ Note the following. He 
does not indicate a single respect in which the educational theory of 
the speakers he reviews varies widely. The extent of that variation may 
be judged from the digests I have given. The salient points on which 
they agree turn out to be the differentiating features of the St. John’s 
curriculum—all subjects required for everybody, great books, college 
to begin at age of fifteen, etc. Having selected his speakers with an eye 
on what he already knew they believed, he pretends to find this agree- 
ment on their part singular and very significant. Much more singular is 
the logic and ethics of arguments on such a level. Attacks Dr. V. T. 
Thayer of Ethical Culture Schools for asking “fuzzy, fumbling’ ques- 
tions like: “Does Education for Freedom believe in education for all?” 
Barr answers yes and adds, almost in so many words, that unless one 
believes in liberal education on the St. John’s plan, as described by Van 
Doren, one doesn’t really believe in education for all. Representing the 
right kind of liberal education, he therefore poses as the only genuine 
defender of democracy in education, and implies that progressive edu- 
cators are “snobbish,” “‘class-conscious” people who would restrict lib- 
eral education to “a small and privileged group.” All because they don’t 
accept the St. John’s curriculum, for by definition this and this alone zs 
liberal education. Concluding sentences: “This great Republic could 
still fulfill the noble destiny our forefathers planned for us. I do not 
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believe it will, until those who direct our education cease to be intel- 
lectual snobs.” (s/c!) Barr's propaganda techniques charging progres- 
sive educators with being intellectual snobs and undemocratic, are iden- 
tical with those employed by official apologists of totalitarianism who 
define democracy in a “higher sense,” and then contend that their coun- 
tries are essentially more democratic than England and the U. S. 


JOHN ERSKINE. Offers a highly personalized summary of series 
but in the course of it introduces a number of ambiguous notes. 
Espouses a prescribed curriculum but doesn’t indicate whether a// of the 
liberal arts curriculum should be prescribed. Believes in education by 
great books but doesn’t indicate what role they are to play in the cur- 
riculum, whether they are to be used in courses in literature and phi- 
losophy (as to some extent they are in most colleges today), or whether 
they are to be used also in science and mathematics as they are at St. 
John’s. Although obviously straining to agree with his colleagues, 
Erskine gives impression of not being altogether at home with them. 
The result is loose and vague language that can be interpreted in vari- 
ous ways. However, not a word of criticism of previous talks. This is 
the only arrow whose direction is not altogether clear. 


In a previous issue (Winter, ’43-'44) we raised the question of the democratic right 
of the opposition to be heard on a highly controversial and important question being dis- 
cussed over the Mutual Network. As we go to press there is no indication that the Mutual 
System is planning to give radio time to humanists and progressives whose views have 
been attacked under its auspices. We have asked Dr. Sidney Hook to write a digest and 
commentary on the program of Education for Freedom, Inc., for the benefit of those who 
may not have heard the radio talks. We submit that he proves to the hilt the one-sided 
and tendentious character of the undemocratic procedure pursued by the sponsors of the 
program. The neo-Thomists have a right to be heard—so have American humanists and 
progressives !|—EpDITOR. 


Intelligence — Our Stay and Support 


“Because intelligence is critical method applied to goods of belief, appreciation and 
conduct, so as to construct freer and more secure goods, turning assent and assertion into 
free communication of shareable meanings, turning feeling into ordered and liberal sense, 
turning reaction into response, it is the reasonable object of our deepest faith and loyalty, 
the stay and support of all reasonable hopes... . 


"To claim that intelligence is a better method than its alternatives, authority, imita- 
tion, caprice and ignorance, prejudice and passion, is hardly an excessive claim. These 
procedures have been tried and have worked their will. The result is not such as to make 
it clear that the method of intelligence, the use of scientific method in criticizing and re- 
creating the casual goods of nature into intentional and conclusive products of art, the 
union of knowledge and values in production, is not worth trying.’—John Dewey. 
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The Humanism of Thomas Jefferson 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


Not many Americans have become saints on the calendar of any 
orthodox church. But if properly sanctified saints of the supernaturalist 
variety are rather rare in our country’s history, we may rejoice that 
their humanist equivalents are relatively plentiful. The reference is, 
of course, to those among our countrymen who, while falling short of 
absolute perfection, have lived in such a way as to deserve not only our 
gratitude but also our continuing study and emulation. One of them is 
Thomas Jefferson, modestly self-described by his epitaph as ‘Author of 
the Declaration of American Independence, of the Statute of Virginia 
for Religious Freedom, and Father of the University of Virginia.” 

Everyone knows a few of the catchwords about this American im- 
mortal; yet hardly one citizen in a thousand can claim an intimate 
knowledge of the mind behind many of the documents which shaped 
the course of our nation’s history. Why is this? One reason may be 
because it has been easier to worship Jefferson at a distance than to 
understand him close at hand,—simpler to pay him the tribute of a 
costly monument of marble in Washington than to take the trouble 
to find out what he really thought, and exactly how it can enlighten 
as well as inspire us today. Of all the Founding Fathers, his mind was 
the most roomy, the most complex, the most philosophic, and thus it 
most rewards the inquiring spirit. With the possible exception of 
Benjamin Franklin, Jefferson cultivated assiduously a wider variety of 
human interests than any other American of his era. He wrote pro- 
digiously, leaving behind him on paper an estimated publishable total 
of over twenty-one million words. Of more than eighteen thousand 
letters known to have been written by him, averaging 574 words in 
length, less than 30 per cent have yet appeared in print. A compre- 
hensive edition of his works in some fifty volumes is now in the early 
stages of preparation by a committee of scholars as a memorial to the 
late publisher of The New York Times, Adolph S. Ochs. When it is 
completed, possibly fifteen or twenty years from now, it will constitute, 
in the words of Professor Gilbert Chinard of Princeton, “the richest 
treasure house of information ever left by a single man.” 

Yet in spite of all these mountains of documents, and the public 
scrutiny to which for years his every act and utterance were subjected, 
Jefferson in his full stature remains an elusive figure, and his definitive 
biography is still unwritten. We have no lack of fragmentary Jeffer- 
sons: Jefferson the architect, the lawyer, the educator, the scientist, the 
farmer, the musician, the philologist, the politician, the geologist, the 
diplomat, the botanist, the astronomer, the ethnologist, the legislator, 
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and the President; but we have no single portrait of the whole per- 
sonality. Even the latest study of Jefferson the thinker, entitled “The 
Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson’”’ by Adrienne Koch,’ does not succeed 
in fusing Jefferson the “materialist” and champion of scientific method 
with Jefferson the moralist and social philosopher of freedom. 

If this unachieved integral understanding of Jefferson were 
merely a matter of satisfying the curiosity of scholars, it could safely 
wait for another hundred years. But we are living in a time when 
everything that Jefferson stood for is being challenged to the death by 
everything he detested. If there is anything fundamentally unsound in 
principle about Jefferson’s philosophy, the living men and women who 
may soon be called upon to die in its behalf are entitled to know what 
it is. But this is also a time when we are being solemnly assured by 
dogmatic supernaturalists that Jefferson’s political credo cannot be suc- 
cessfully defended without accepting, as its indispensable basis, religi- 
ous tenets which he would have abhorred. We should remind such 
complete mis-readers of our national history that Jefferson the burning 
idealist and apostle of freedom was also Jefferson the ardent secularist 
and anti-clerical. We should point out to them that the man who, more 
than anyone else in our early history, exalted the dignity of the free 
individual, and who combined an undiscourageable moral idealism with 
scientific scepticism and an astonishing practicality in everyday affairs, 
was in every important sense a humanist. 

It goes without saying that Jefferson’s humanism was expressed 
in the context and the vocabulary of eighteenth-century deism, at a 
time when the sciences of man were even less advanced than they are 
at present. We shall probably gain very little by attempting to follow 
Jefferson’s advice to the letter in conducting our own twentieth-century 
affairs. But we may profit immensely by observing the ways in which 
he utilized the materials, such as the French “ideology” of Destutt de 
Tracy, the “materialism” of Cabanis, and the Scottish realism of Lord 
Kames and Dugald Stewart, that were at hand. For the rudiments of 
his intellectual problem were much the same as our own: like us, he 
did not want to become a split personality, torn asunder by the dis- 
crepancies between his moral and religious convictions, on the one 
hand, and his scientific conclusions, on the other. He sought constantly 
for spiritual harmony, balance, wholeness, but not in any static, per- 
manent, absolute pattern. Jefferson rejoiced in variety and welcomed 
change, because he felt that variety and change were of the essence of 
the growing human spirit. That was what made him the eternal foe of 
“every form of tyranny over the mind of man,” and the living friend 
of all those who share his dynamic approach to life and its problems. 





*Columbia University Press, 1943. xiv, 208 pp. $2.50. 
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Jefferson wrote no systematic treatises about his ideas. He was too 
busy living the philosophic life to write books of philosophy, and too 
devoted to the broad cultivation of the human spirit to argue about 
theology. While his ultimate moral and political criteria were religious, 
he stoutly maintained that his personal religion was purely a private 
matter between himself and his Maker, ‘‘the only rightful and com- 
petent judge” of such matters, in which “‘no other person, and far less 
the public, has a right to intermeddle.” Like many another deist, he 
could say truly: “I never told my religion, nor scrutinized that of an- 
other. I never attempted to make a convert nor wished to change 
another’s creed.” This is reminiscent of the anecdote attributed to that 
other deist, Lord Shaftesbury, who was said to have been overheard 
by a scrubwoman as he remarked to a number of friends that “All wise 
men have the same religion.” When the scrubwoman anxiously in- 
quired what this religion of all wise men was, Lord Shaftesbury is 
said to have replied: ‘““Wise men, madam, never tell.” 

Doctrinal labels are not particularly useful in attempting to char- 
acterize the religion which Jefferson never told. We know that it was, 
in his eyes, a rational “natural religion” based upon a recovery of the 
pure morals of Jesus before they were “muffled in the artificial vest- 
ments” of mysticism and deification by priests and theologians. Jesus 
was to be understood as first and last a man, whose life was marked by 
the purest and most inspiring of inward motivations and the maximum 
of outward benevolence. But alas, “his principles were departed from 
by those who professed to be his special servants, and perverted into an 
engine for enslaving their oppressors in Church and State . . . them- 
selves the greatest obstacles to the advancement of the real doctrines of 
Jesus.” Jefferson was concerned to find his way back to the “simple 
structure” of the humanitarian morals of Jesus, although he did not 
hesitate to alter even what he regarded as primitive Christian doctrines 
about such matters as repentance and future rewards and punishments 
whenever they failed to meet the tests of reason, “the only oracle given 
us by Heaven.” 

The result was a unique set of ‘‘particular principles,” never fully 
divulged, and open to constant revision, which justified Jefferson’s 
statement in a letter to the Reverend Ezra Stiles, D.D., in 1819 that “I 
am of a sect by myself, as far as I know.” Near the end of his life, six 
years later, in a letter to Benjamin Waterhouse, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the thing he was “by himself” was a Unitarian. “I am 
anxious,” he wrote, ‘‘to see the doctrine of one god commenced in our 
state. Rut the population of my neighborhood is too slender, and is too 
much divided into other sects to maintain any one preacher well. I must 
therefore be contented to be a Unitarian by myself, although I know 
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there are many around me who would become so, if once they could 
hear the questions fairly stated.” To a Unitarian clergyman, the Rev- 
erend Thomas Whittemore, he had written three years earlier that 
creeds and catechisms “have been the bane and ruin of the Christian 
church, its own fatal invention . . .” urging Unitarians to ‘follow 
the happy example’ of the Quakers, whose lack of such formulas 
accounts for the “harmony, the quiet, the brotherly affections” of that 
“exemplary and unschismatizing Society.” 

In terms of public abuse, however, the price of even such mild 
admissions and protestations in Jefferson’s day was high. As Professor 
T. V. Smith has said, ‘‘He was persecuted to the end of his life for this 
noblest of virtues—the virtue of according to diverse and even con- 
flicting human ideals equality in honor.’” So great had been the hue 
and cry of the New England clergy against his alleged ungodliness and 
infidelity in the campaign of 1800, that when he became President, 
some pious New England women actually buried their Bibles in their 
gardens, for fear that his ‘‘janizaries’” were on their way to confiscate 
them. In the midst of all the “torrents of abuse poured forth” upon 
him, Jefferson remained unmoved and unresentful. In a fine Voltairean 
passage which sums up a great deal of his philosophy of American 
freedom of speech, he wrote to his friend Volney that ‘‘my enemies 
exhibit against me such atrocities as no nation has ever before heard 
or endured. I shall protect them in the right of lying and calumniating, 
and still go on to merit the continuance of it by pursuing steadily my 
object of proving that a people, easy in their circumstances as ours are, 
are capable of conducting themselves under a government founded not 
upon the fears and follies of man, but in his reason, on the predomi- 
nance of his social over his dissocial passions . . . nothing being more 
demonstrable than that he has no natural right in opposition to his 
social duties.” 

Jefferson’s only reply to “the brutal hacking and hewing of these 
heroes of Billingsgate’’ was ‘‘the tenor of his life” as judged by his 
countrymen. Their verdict proved that ‘‘the man who fears no truths 
has nothing to fear from lies.” The acid test of religion is neither meta- 
physical nor mystical. It is pragmatic: ‘That religion is substantially 
good,” he wrote to Miles King in 1814, “which produces an honest 
life.” Any religion which does that is good enough for all civic pur- 
poses; and many religions can pass that public test, since nearly all of 
them agree in matters of morals. 

Religious diversity in other respects is harmless and to be encour- 
aged. “It does me no injury,” Jefferson pointed out, “for my neighbor 


?T. V. Smith, “Thomas Jefferson and the Perfectibility of Mankind,’’ Ethics, Vol. 
LIII, p. 296 (July, 1943). 
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to say there are twenty gods, or no god. It neither picks my pocket nor 
breaks my leg.” The criterion in such matters is not the impossible one 
of rightness, but the usable one of uprightness. “If I be marching on 
with my utmost vigor in that way which according to the sacred geog- 
raphy leads to Jerusalem straight,” he inquired, ‘‘why am I beaten and 
ill used by others because my hair is not of the right cut; because I 
have not been dressed right; because I eat flesh on the road . . .?” 

Social morality is not the exclusive property of theists. In a letter 
to Thomas Law in 1814, Jefferson asks this awkward question: “If we 
do a good act merely from the love of God . . . whence arises the 
morality of the Atheist?” It is idle to argue, as did President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale, that all atheists were necessarily immoral men. 
“Diderot, D’Alembert, D’Holbach, Condorcet are known to have been 
among the most virtuous of men. Their virtue then must have had 
some other foundation than the love of God.” Jefferson himself was 
not an atheist but a deist, a sincere believer in the existence of a 
righteous, law-abiding Creator who had endowed all human beings 
equally with natural claims and responsibilities. Personally he had “no 
fear but that the result of our experiment will be that men may be 
trusted to govern themselves without a master. Could the contrary of 
this be proved, I should conclude either that there is no God, or that 
he is a malevolent being.” 

The significant thing here is that he by no means excluded from 
participation in the experiment of democratic self-government those 
who did not share his particular reason for faith in its success. He had 
discovered the key to workable democracy: that men do not have to 
agree upon ideal ends or their alleged ‘‘sanctions” in order to work 
together. The test of democratic faith is not prior unanimity about 
ideals and their ultimate foundations, but co-operative works.’ Jeffer- 
son continually surprised his political opponents by his chivalrous 
applause for their sportsmanship in accepting defeat: even the “zealous 
churchmen” who fought tooth and nail to prevent the disestablishment 
of the Anglican Church in Virginia were praised by him because “once 
the public will had decided, none were more faithful or exact in their 
obedience to it.” 

Jefferson never tired of teaching the great lesson of toleration, 
that “the opinions of men are not the object of civil government.” 
Uniformity of opinion “is no more desirable than that of face and 
stature. .. . Millions of innocent men, women, and children, since 
the introduction of Christianity have been bent tortured, fined, im- 
prisoned; yet we have not advanced one inch toward uniformity.” 


*For a contemporary discussion of this issue, see Arthur E. Murphy, “The Uses of 
Reason,” New York, Macmillan, 1943, Ch. 11. 
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There is then a private area circumscribed by the Bill of Rights, 
where governmental compromise and coercion cannot enter without 
defeating themselves. This is the citadel of the individual’s privacy, in 
Justice Brandeis’ phrase, “the right to be let alone.” Within it, the 
individual must be protected from government by government in his 
rights of “thinking, speaking, forming and giving opinions.’”’ How 
much government will be needed to shield this seedbed of the individ- 
ual imagination in any given period cannot be determined once and for 
all. No dictum of Jefferson’s has been more often misinterpreted than 
“That government is best which governs least’; for it is ordinarily 
forgotten that the least government which will suffice externally to 
safeguard the inner freedom of the individual may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be a very great deal. Jefferson’s theory was that as long 
as the so-called “Rights of Personal Competency” were guaranteed,’ 
individual citizens would originate a great variety of ideal ends to con- 
tribute to the general fund. But when they enter the governmental 
realm of collective action by means of accommodation and compromise, 
they must not be fanatics insistent upon the instant and uncompromis- 
ing realization of their several ideals. The world is made miserable by 
two sets of misguided meddlers: those who try to invade men’s private 
souls with the methods which are sometimes necessary for collective 
action; and those who enter the arena of politics with principles so pure 
that they can bring themselves to make no allowances for human dif- 
ferences. 

Jefferson the humanist made neither mistake. Preferring by his 
temperament, which was stoic and contemplative, the private pursuit 
of diverse ideals, nevertheless he spent the greater part of his life in 
public office, chained to the back-breaking task of trying to “inflect 
the great machine of society” through the gradual processes of educa- 
tion and majority vote. “The ground of liberty,” he conceded, “is to 
be gained by inches . . . we must be contented to secure what we can 
get, from time to time, and eternally press forward for what is yet 
to get. It takes time to persuade men to do even what is for their own 
good.” An evolutionist in spirit before the days of Darwin, Jefferson 
accepted the slow pace of social change as against the short-cuts of 
violence without giving up the shining dreams of ideal perfection. Pur 
so doing, he has been accused of purveying “glittering generalities” 
that far outran the facts of human nature “‘as it is.” In matters of 
science, he had declared himself ‘‘an empiric . . . suffering my faith 
to go no further than my facts.” Was his philosophy, and especially his 
natural religion, an exception to this rule? 


*See his ‘Reflections on the Articles of Confederation” in Gilbert Chinard, ““Thomas 
Jefferson,” Boston, 1929. pp. 80-2. 
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It may appear so, unless we remember that the facts which 
buttressed his profound faith in human nature and its potentialities 
were his personal American experiences of slow, uphill advances toward 
freedom made simultaneously through the collective development of 
the external framework of “law and order” and the individual, internal 
pursuit of happiness that was every man’s inalienable right. The har- 
mony which he achieved was never complete in the theoretical sphere, 
it was a triumph of the practical reason; and the relatively simple 
agrarian circumstances he cherished have largely disappeared. It should 
be the task of humanists today to supply a broader philosophical foun- 
dation for his generous faith in man, re-interpreting his valid insights 
in terms of an industrial age. For it is humanism which makes man, 
as the sober hope of Thomas Jefferson envisaged him, understandable 
as naturally both an impetuous weaver of perfect dreams, and a lum- 
bering and often perverse refuser to change his social habits. 


The Theology that Obstructs Science 


HORACE S. FRIES 

The terrific power over natural processes which science has re- 
leased -in the past three hundred years, — our growing technological 
controls, our machines and gadgets, — have not only made democracy 
a relevant and enticing political ideal. This power has also made eco- 
nomic plenty for all a real possibility. For the first time in the history of 
men, famine and poverty are outmoded occurrences. So-called industrial 
democracy has become a respectable and realistic ideal. 

But the age of scientific power has not as yet brought to a close 
the subsidiary ages of political and economic revolutions. On the con- 
trary, the scientific power we have, now enables us to pursue our wars 
and revolutions with unimaginable destructive might. Navies of the 
air, under the sea, and explosive mines under the ground have trans- 
formed the idea of political revolution from an ideal of hope into a 
deadly threat, from an instrument of progress into one of destruction. 
Leaders on the frontiers of thinking today seem to agree on all hands 
that to unsnarl the modern Gordian knot of social conflicts, and to 
secure progress and democracy, we must resort to a different method. 
However, this general agreement on the need for a new method goes 
no farther. For we find at once, within this attempt to secure a peace- 
ful and successful method of social control and guidance, a basic con- 
flict between experimental science on the one hand and, on the other, 
theological rationalism. This conflict is far from academic. “Liberals” 
who belittle its significance—sometimes because they confuse tolerance 
with apathy, and intelligent discrimination with dogmatism—would 
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recognize it for what it is should the Church once receive the full sup- 
port of big business. 

In education the appeal to theological rationalism is disarmingly 
represented by President Robert M. Hutchins. Here is an excerpt from 
an address he delivered last October on the occasion of the federation 
of the four theological schools of the University of Chicago: 

“In this view, the closer the connection between the theological school and 
the university the better it will be for the theological school. 

“And the better it will be for the university. . . . Theology is not merely 
the queen of the sciences because it induces a certain humility in all the others 
by reminding them of what they cannot know, and attempting often vainly, to 
redeem them from the sin of pride. Theology and the theological school are at 
the apex of the university and its studies because they seek to supply the answers 
to the ultimate questions about the most fundamental matters with which the 
university is concerned. . . . 

“Metaphysics and natural theology deal with these questions, too. But in- 
tellectual history reveals nothing so clearly as their inadequacy for the task. The 
existence and nature of God, the character and destiny of the human soul, and 
the salvation of man are problems which remain obscure in the light of natural 
reason. Theology, which adds faith to reason, illuminates them.” 

In philosophy the appeal to theological rationalism is represented, 
though by no means exclusively, by neo-thomism. This is, so to speak, 
the “official” philosophy of the Catholic Church. Just as Tom Paine 
and the men of the enlightenment fought the good fight against the- 
ology and reaction under the banner of “rationalism,” so today we must 
fight the good humanist fight for the method of science against the 
explicit appeal to thirteenth-century theology and philosophy. For the 
representatives of this theological-rational approach are quite frank 
and outspoken in their claim that experimental social science has defi- 
nite limits, and that any attempt to overstep the bounds is an error. 

Not all Catholics accept entirely the “official” philosophy of the 
Church and some non-Churchmen have a similar philosophy. But until 
the fundamental issues between these two approaches—experimental- 
ism and theological rationalism—are sharpened and clarified, many 
liberals both within and outside the Church will line up in some of 
their activities with social forces which they would reject outright, 
could they clearly identify them. 

If and as social conditions become more confusing and discourag- 
ing, the trans-rational and irrational theologies which are beginning 
to flourish again will become more important competitors with theologi- 
cal rationalism. But the human effect will be practically the same. For 
the “intellectual” content of both, relative to a technological and scien- 
tific age, is purely symbolic. In either case effective social decisions will 
be made by some human being or group which is accepted as The 





*The Maroon, October 29, 1943. 
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Authority. Since neither of these approaches affords a basis for the 
intelligent choice of authorities or for the actual guiding of human de- 
cisions, the effective basis will be the confused status guo which term, 
we are informed, is Latin for “the mess we're in.” This means that the 
most powerful existing institution will in effect make the social deci- 
sions for these philosophies. That institution is big business. This does 
not mean, however, that these decisions will be successful even for the 
institution from which they flow. For “power” which is not the power 
of knowledge and understanding can wield a big stick to its heart’s con- 
tent. But as fascism demonstrates, it cannot steer the course of human 
events. Only a growing experimental and ethically concerned knowl- 
edge of social institutions and human traits can furnish us with the 
power which is wisdom. 


The first question that may come to a critical mind might run 
something like this: How can one who assigns the development of 
science as a cause of the chaos of contemporary times line up on the 
side of experimentalism against theological rationalism? For is not this 
a self-contradiction ? 

The Cartesian Revolution (the revolution, that is, of the coming 
of science) was a severe jolt to existing social and moral guiding prin- 
ciples. These had been in process of slow formation in the occident for 
the preceding fifteen hundred years—from the intermingling of the 
ancient Hebraic tradition with the Platonic tradition in early Christian- 
ity on through the thirteenth century of Thomas Aquinas. According 
to this great tradition, moral and religious principles are eternal and 
abiding. In one way or another, for about two thousand years, they 
have been taken together as constituting the very essence of The Rock 
of Ages. They were the unchanging substance of The Everlasting 
Arms. But as the opponents of experimentalism have emphasized, and 
as its advocates recognize, the method of science is relative. Experi- 
mental science discovers no Everlasting Arms. For a logic which takes 
experimentalism as its norm there can be no absolutes, no unchanging 
truths. Even change and time themselves are relative and changing mat- 
ters. The “laws” and principles of science are genuine realities, to be 
sure, and very important ones. But they are also abstract intellectual 
tools; they are instruments for securing control of natural processes and 
for their own continual improvement and refinement. Like concrete 
tools and instruments their truth and relevance depend upon the difh- 
culties and problems which call for labor. But in this case it is intel- 
lectual labor. 

This fact of scientific relativity was driven home by the theory of 
organic evolution. According to it, the mind of man is an instrument 
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of mutual adjustment between the organism and its environment. It is 
a tool for living life,—like seeing, hearing, breathing, and smelling. 
Not only may the “laws” of nature themselves change or evolve (as a 
distinguished on-experimentalist, Alfred North Whitehead, claims) 
but the basic “rational” principles we employ for discovering these 
laws are themselves subject to change. 

To date, for most of us, and certainly for our social order, this 
scientific, evolutionary relativity has come to spell chaos and confusion. 
In education it has often meant the want of adequate guidance, the lack 
of satisfactory aims. 

In morality, the confusion is quite as evident. It has become a 
commonplace, though a false, inference that since moral principles are 
relative, therefore, whatever I believe to be right for me is really right 
—for me; though perhaps wrong for my neighboring family or nation. 
Thus why should anybody be bothered with moral questionings, for 
isn’t everybody the final judge? 

I need hardly mention the chaos in religion—its ceaseless splitting 
into sects. The mutual conflicts and theological battles that came with 
science and the reformation are familiar facts. During the last three 
hundred years age-old religious principles have undergone a gradual 
decadence into empty symbols, without intellectual content and with- 
out the power to guide men in a novel technological age. The efforts 
and failure of modern philosophers (Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, 
Spencer, etc.) to supply a new content—these are also familiar facts. 
The sociology of religion has revealed clearly enough that there is no 
absolute religion. Theological rationalism, accordingly, rejects sociol- 
ogy. But from this scientific fact we too often mistakenly infer, on our 
part, that religious questions, like morals, are mere/y personal matters. 
Thus we commit ourselves in practice to an wnconcern with the im- 
provement of the tools with which to formulate life’s aims and ideals 
more adequately. 

In summary, then, our first answer is this: We have yet to become 
truly scientific, that is, experimental, in our thinking about moral, re- 
ligious, and educational problems. The weight of the great Hebraic- 
Greek tradition of Christianity was too great to enable the modern 
world to accommodate itself successfully to science within a brief three 
hundred years. 

It is for this reason that we might choose the birthday of John 
Dewey as the symbol of a new age—which we may all hope and strive 
for, even though none of us may live to see it flourish.’ For he is dis- 

*Cf. Otto, M. C., “John Dewey, Philosopher of a New Age,” The Social Frontier, 


May, June, 1937. Note the interesting coincidence between the date of Dewey's birth and 
the publication of “The Origin of the Species.” 
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tinguished by the devotion and success of his efforts to clarify the 
meanings of experimentalism as applied outside the laboratory in the 
world of practical political, economic, and educational activities. Not 
only has evolution yet to catch up with some of his ideas, but so has 
every rational creature in the evolutionary process — including Mr. 
Dewey himself. I am convinced that once we are clear on some of the 
basic aspects of the experimental approach, a new hope and a new 
ideal will take hold of us and move us to feats as revolutionary, as 
daring, and as noble as those which characterized many of the creative 
agents of the Age of Reason and the Romantic Movement. And judg- 
ing from the success of the scientific method within those fields in which 
it has been applied, we may legitimately hold to even a greater faith 
than theirs in the ultimate success of our efforts. 


Interestingly enough the confusion of prescientific and scientific 
ways of thinking even pervades our traditional ideas of science. It 
helps to perpetuate the costly and groundless assumption that science 
cannot be employed as a method of ethical inquiry and practice. But 
consideration of this confusion leads to the second answer to the ques- 
tion,—why experimentalism ? 

It-is not the scientific method as the way of experimental thinking 
which is the cause of our destructive misuse of the power which sci- 
ence affords us. It is rather our failure to be experimental in our use 
of scientific power in our daily lives and in the organization of our 
social institutions. The real scapegoat of our contemporary ills is the 
fact that we have applied science non-experimentally. As experimental 
humanism has emphasized, we are still looking backward over our 
shoulder to the thirteenth century, and earlier, for guiding principles 
instead of trying to induce new principles by an experimental and ethi- 
cal approach to our own current problems. 

The enemies of science charge that this appeal to experimentalism 
involves a rejection of history. This charge is false. For the only guiding 
principles we have to work with are those which history affords us. 
But we must choose one way or another among incompatible historical 
principles. Furthermore, we must choose between taking certain his- 
torical principles as final authorities, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the use of historical materials in an attempt to formulate zew principles 
and institutions experimentally on the authority of the method of 
science. 

This choice is now being made. We are entering a radically new 
period of human history—of that there can be little doubt. This new 
period may flower the marriage of human aspiration with the method 
of science. But it may be a new dark age; a darkness not ‘‘velvet and 
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cool,” but crude and rough, made powerful and mighty with all the 
powers that science has released. 

This choice is now being made, and all of us are helping to make 
it. It is being made in local, community and personal decisions even 
more, perhaps, than in Washington, Moscow, and London; even more, 
I believe, than in our planetary battle fronts, important as these are. 
It is being made in decisions about our local schools and state univer- 
sities; about the selection and salaries of our teachers, about what they 
will be encouraged to say or discouraged and even prohibited from dis- 
cussing with their pupils; about the recently renewed and somewhat 
successful efforts to inject religion into the public schools of this coun- 
try and to bring the Church and state into interdependent union again. 
The choice is being made in our everyday decisions about our local 
libraries: what books to order, how to encourage the purchase and use 
of liberating materials, how to prevent certain prohibitions that op- 
erate here as in the schools, what magazines to subscribe for, how to 
encourage the intelligent use of our libraries by our children and com- 
munity. 

This list of current practical applications of the basic issue of our 
time could be considerably extended—to fields of art, labor, manage- 
ment, politics, and even the rationing of food and fuel. I shall call 
attention in conclusion to only one other application which is as per- 
vasive, serious, and as difficult in our country as any of these I have 
mentioned. This is the problem of race prejudice and race discrimina- 
tion. It has been brought to almost every door by the war. And it, like 
the others, is being decided by us everytime we run across a case of race 
discrimination or an attitude of prejudice. 

Our attempts to solve even this problem are helping to decide the 
underlying issue between what I have called experimentalism and the- 
ological rationalism. For as we bump into cases of this kind we can 
express one of three attitudes: We can join the quiet chorus (not so 
quiet recently in certain vicinities) of voices approving our own race 
and disapproving the others. We can join the louder but much smaller 
chorus which hurls moral invectives against the persecuting race. Or in 
the third place, we can try as calmly as possible to look at each case of 
conflict as it arises in an effort imaginatively and experimentally to 
resolve the conflict in a way which will bring greater enlightenment 
and understanding to those involved on both sides. 

In so far as we choose the last method and try to generalize it in 
our practice to all cases of human conflict, social, political, economic, 
and intellectual, we are practicing and living the philosophy of the 
new age, the age of the marriage of science and human aspiration, 
which we all hope lies just before us. 
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When Humanism Becomes a Religion 
HAROLD P. MARLEY 


Humanism is idealism in action. It is man’s best behavior in the 
sight of man. Born out of disillusionment, and the failure of the gods, 
it has grown into a special creation of man. When science, which could 
do all things, failed to prove the existence of a Creator, the major 
premise of religion had to be revised. Man was now the whole 
syllogism. 

But here began another cycle. A new god was born. This was the 
humanist god of Abstraction, and many there were who poured rhetori- 
cal incense before this new creation in philosophic acclaim. Others, in 
theistic trance, glowered their hatred toward the new fetish. Would 
the new god stand, or would it too go the way of all other gods. “You 
cannot have religion without God,” was the dogma of the religious 
partisans who struggled—as they still struggle—to purge the world of 
the new heresy. “Man is the measure of all things,’ quoted those who 
rallied round the new shrine. “Prepare to meet thy God,” said the one. 
“One world at a time,” rejoined the other. Thus, good men of god, 
and good men, have argued back and forth in a fruitless cycle. The old 
abstraction had found its match in the new abstraction, but neither has 
gained the victory. Nor can one win over the other, for who can prove 
that there is a god, and who can scientifically demonstrate that there 
is none? 

Actually, humanism is not an abstraction. It is as vital as life itself. 
It is a potent seed. When curious men stop dissecting the seed, and 
subjecting it to all kinds of erudite inspection, it will grow. That is, it 
will grow when it is placed in the soil of humanity. Humanism is 
really functional, not philosophic. It can be argued and preached about, 
but‘it does best when it is allowed to grow in the lives of the people— 
when it passes from the Manifesto stage to the manifest. This is grad- 
ually happening. There is less talk about humanism and more gather- 
ing of the humanist fruit. 

For a long time this plant has flourished in the hearts of men and 
women who have led helpful and creative lives without trying to drape 
themselves over the trellis of systematized thought. While some have 
been seeking to get a patent on what they considered a new invention, 
others have gone into life’s vineyard and have made the discovery of 
that which has long existed. Multitudes have taken science at its word 
and have boldly submitted themselves to the disciplines of natural 
laws carried over into the conduct of human affairs. Reaping and sow- 
ing, they have increased their powers. They do not know it, but they 
are humanists. They would not be interested in the philosophy of hu- 
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manism, but like the early Christians, they would rejoice to know that 
they are a part of a growing society of similar believers. 

The time has come in the life-course of humanism, and in the 
course of human events to crystallize this activated ideal, so that people 
who are humanists, within and without the churches, may begin to 
recognize themselves as part of a significant development. Humanists 
must begin to look for other humanists. They must raise not only the 
question, ‘Is there a Negro in the legislature and at the peace confer- 
ence?” but also, “Is there a humanist in the strategic gatherings of 
man?” As in a labor union, there should be a sense of solidarity. In fact, 
humanism must become a religion. It must have its own accredited 
credo and its ritual of symbolism. A humanist is not only concerned 
about putting idealism into action, but he is certain that he needs in- 
spiration in order that he may have the vision, and then the strength 
to execute the dream. His feelings, nurtured by esthetics, come to the 
aid of his reason. He would not only think right, he must fee/ right. 

A humanist can claim a universal faith—a belief that all men 
behave according to simple elemental truths. They see a Buddhist, a 
Mohammedan and a Christian all living out their respective days ac- 
cording to the principles of economics, of sociology and of psyschol- 
ogy—by whatever nomenclature they define their conduct. Life for all 
men is functional, springing from the trinity of imperatives: 

MAN MUST LIVE. 
MAN MUST LIVE WITH OTHERS. 
MAN MUST LIVE WITH HIMSELF. 

Whatever race, religion, and whatever station in life one may oc- 
cupy, he is subject to the laws of survival, to the laws of association 
and to the laws of mental hygiene. If a believer is prone to carry his 
plaint to his god, it will probably be a petition stemming from this 
trinity of imperatives. Furthermore, when this prayer is psychologically 
answered, it is probably in the form of an admonition to apply oneself 
to a solution while the god prays on the sidelines. Whether a person is 
told by his god that his destiny lies in his own hand, or whether he 
lifts up his burden directly, he nevertheless comes to the same place 
to drink. The spring of life is within. Woe to the man who is not 
nourished by the resources of his mind. He will perish on the slow 
life-raft of time. 

Mind is a concentration of many minds into one. We have har- 
vested hither and yon of the fruitage of life by reading and by con- 
versation, and we have remade into our own, by infinite recombina- 
tions, what we have acquired. Here springeth the imperative of living- 
with-others, for within the limits of personality, the richness of the 
mind is based on its degree of association. This is a possible answer 
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to the complicated social problem of race and class—the Negro, the 
Jew, the labor unionist. Laying all prejudice aside, as a humanist, I must 
associate with a// men in order that I may enrich my understanding 
and thereby become a better person. 

The bond of understanding is one of the things which hold 
society together. Since all men must live, the food supply must be 
shared, down to the last bread crust. To make the supply plentiful, men 
are learning that the collective economy is superior to the individual 
scramble within /aissez faire. It is more productive of food and goods, 
and at the same time creates human values instead of squeezing dry 
the milk of human kindness. 

When humanism becomes a religion, it too will have a trinity, but 
it will not be three persons in one. It will be a functioning trinity of 
life. It will not have a saviour, a poet, or a prophet, but each will con- 
tribute the poetic and the prophetic of his own nature. It will sit under 
its tree of life and contemplate that which is to come. But it will not 
furrow its brow over the nature of truth, of beauty and of goodness. 
It will know what is good, what is beautiful and what is true from 
original experience—the experience which comes from earning one’s 
living, from living with others, and from a periodic interview with 
the ego. 

There is hope for the morrow—for those who wander in the 
midst of destruction and for those who are far removed from the stark 
realities of the present. It is the hope of humanism which stirs the 
imagination of men who are beginning to realize that all this suffering 
might not have been. Man could have steered his craft another way. 
It is the certainty that man can control his destiny, if he will. How 
strange that such a precious seed should be carelessly disseminated 
on the winds of chance, or that it should be too closely guarded! Does 
not its greatest service lie in a systematic cultivation? Humanism, when 
it becomes a religion, will feed all peoples, for all will then know that 
to live well, to live harmoniously with others, and to be creative is in- 
deed to be religious. 


THANKFUL 
I am thankful, I say, 
for the break of the day, 
and the hush of the night, 
for the singing of birds, and the whir of their flight, 
for the dew on the grass, and for noon in its might, 
for the seasons that come, and the seasons that pass, 
for the hills near the sky, and the vales in close mass, 
for what flowers foretell, (fragrance catching the breath) 
for the stir that’s in life, for the stillness in death. 
—Anna G. Matson 
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A Humanist World Needed Today 


ERNEST CALDECOTT 


Substance of Closing Address at the Second Humanist Convention in 
Los Angeles, January 8-9, 1944 


Humanism is the conviction that, as far as we know, human intel- 
ligence, ethically exercised, and applied to the phenomena of the uni- 
verse, can produce the best possible conditions and make available to 
mankind the finest development.’ 

This is different from supernaturalism, which posits not only the 
existence of an all-powerful Being, but one who intervenes in the 
affairs of men, and who aids man in achieving what otherwise would 
be impossible. Humanism is predicated on the assumption that it is 
the essential nature of the universe, which produced man, to provide 
the conditions in which he can best thrive. Even this statement tends 
to be teleological, for, when we observe that the universe “provides” 
something the implication can easily be that a “Provider” exists. Ac- 
tually, we are employing the word ‘provide’ in the same sense in which 
the physical scientist speaks of “‘nature’s design,’ as though nature 
were conscious and directive. 

Humanists aver that we do not know the “ultimate’’ nature of the 
universe, nor even if there be such. We know nothing of origins or 
ends. Our knowledge is confined to existences. We also know it is not 
necessary to wait until “‘ultimates” are apprehended before we can live 
richly. It is possible to start from where we are at any given time and 
to work from that point both factually and evaluationally. Humanists 
attempt to go beyond the earth-span of man, for they would think in 
the most universal terms possible. The human being is less than a speck 
in the scale of the teeming centuries which amount to aeons of time. 
But since it is man who measures, and it is not known that anything 
exists more worthy of consideration (and also more needing it), we 
assert again that ‘the proper study of mankind is man.” 

Supernaturalism impedes progress. This is not to suggest that all 
forms of orthodoxy, religious, political, economic and social, are 
inimical to the race. On the contrary it happens that some persons, 
orthodox in this are liberal in that. A Roman Catholic, accepting on 
faith the things he believes for his soul’s salvation, may still think 
for himself in politics, although he is less likely to do so than he who 
thinks out his own philosophy of living. What must be noted is that 


‘Doubtless each individual will have his or her own particular definition of human- 
ism. We are not a people who adhere to a stated creed or words. I myself might wish to 
change this definition tomorrow.—E. C. 
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the irrationalism of supernaturalism leads astray. Consistent super- 
naturalism would necessarily be harmful. Its superstitions are enor- 
mous. It is blind unreasoning belief. Its exponents are rarely men of 
learning and never of vision. The obvious is the real to them. The 
miraculous is normal. 

Fortunately, such supernaturalism is not in control in leading 
countries. Human beings manage to secure sufficient control so that 
persons of greater rather than those of lesser intelligence take the 
lead. But partial supernaturalism prevails everywhere. The two most 
conspicuous examples of our times are those of the present Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and the President of the United States. 
From a humanist’s point of view both of these eminent gentlemen 
accept a worn-out theology as eternally true. They believe in a religion 
which is essentially unethical. Man will not go to heaven on his own 
merits but solely on the merits of Jesus Christ, conceived as the second 
person in a trinity of persons. Moreover, these gentlemen believe some- 
thing in economics and politics which will not stand the test of reason. 
This is especially true of Mr. Churchill whose sentiments about the 
British Empire compel one to anticipate World War number three. 
Splendid leadership as these men are providing in many respects, they 
cannot give what the world needs because their basic thinking is un- 
sound. We must support them for the present somewhat in the manner 
suggested by Professor Harold Laski in his book, “The Strategy of 
Freedom.” Laski urges us to stand by Churchill because he can best 
rally forces for the defeat of Totalitarianism. Then, Mr. Laski pro- 
poses to deal with the Churchills. 

What would a Humanist World Movement involve? First, hu- 
manists are globally conscious. Anything short of this is a violation of 
huménist principles. It may be said that this is equally true of Chris- 
tianity. Did not Jesus say ‘‘Go ye into all the world” ? Is not the Chris- 
tian gospel for all men everywhere? But we have already seen what 
enormities are carried in the train of a religion whose basis is a super- 
stition. We would rather trust a Reinhold Niebuhr than a Fundamen- 
talist, for Professor Niebuhr gives evidence of knowing what much of 
life is about. In the long run, however, the Niebuhrs would lead us 
astray. Such universalism is not enough. 

It is highly important that humanists associate with others of their 
kind for effectiveness, at the same time not falling into the errors of 
visionaries who expect a few persons to change the world over-night. 
The best we can reasonably hope for is to act as leaven. There we can 
be very helpful. That enough rational thinkers exist is probably self- 
evident. Up to now the emancipated seem to sense no need for group 
relationship. Thence the weakness of Unitarianism and Universalism. 
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Were those who agree with the philosophy of either movement linked 
up with them they would constitute a power greater than obtains any- 
where on the planet. The spearhead of this force might well be 
humanism. The time for such joining of forces is here! 


How much good did all the philosophers do against the malevo- 
lent power of a megalomaniac? People did not want brutality, but they 
also did not recognize leadership from the cloister of the college or 
the pages of books characterized by multisyllables. Thinkers may not 
be good leaders themselves, but they can inspire and guide those who 
possess the magnetism to lead. Such leaders never go out in front very 
far. Why should they? Many of them would go farther if inspired by 
the knowledge and zeal of men of learning and wisdom, for the peo- 
ple seek only results and are not interested in processes. Our leaders 
today lack the inspiration and guidance of well-informed, globally- 
conscious men and women. Many are those whose thinking takes them 
out to the far reaches of the universe of discourse, but who take not one 
solitary step in action with others to help produce what their thinking 
logically and ethically requires. We might quote the New Testament 
and say, ‘Not every one that saith—but he that doeth.” 


The world of leadership needs a rational philosophy. That is our 
second point. Actually few leaders are necessary, but they need to be 
real. Piece meal leadership is bound to lead to the abyss. We are there ~ 
today, not because of the machinations of one man, but because of a 
faulty philosophy which brought him into being as inevitably as germs 
grow under certain conditions. In this respect we can agree with the 
Christian thinker who insists that merely good intentions, Rotary meet- 
ings and Community Chests will not suffice to meet the basic needs of 
human nature. We break with the Christian in disagreeing with him 
as to the nature of that which is fundamental. Christianity has been 
found wanting so many times, we ought to look elsewhere for salvation. 


Nor does it follow that we need a new “faith once for all de- 
livered.” It can be instrumentalistic and fundamental at the same time, 
just as is science. There is no need to pray or wait for special revela- 
tions. There is dire need to think straight and ethically and then to 
follow out that thinking. The point of emphasis at the moment is on 
the thinking and its possible effect on those who secure leadership. 
We cannot be too insistent that man’s planning today shall be in a 
frame of reference that comprehends a few tomorrows. This the politi- 
cian does not yet know. He hopes to “‘get by” with this war, and then 
arrange some kind of a peace that will last a few years with a little 
patching up here and there. He disdains plans because, at heart, he is 
a fearful man about change. Only an attempted fundamental thinking 
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is likely to meet today’s needs. The world will have leadership, willy- 
nilly. Let it be that which issues from basic thinking. 

Thirdly, the world is ready for this kind of leadership. Admit- 
tedly, it will be revolutionary, but it will not be violent. It will violate 
no human rights, but it will take away those privileges which constitute 
a modern “divine right of kings.” Of late we have surrounded with 
law what has been done, then sanctified law so that it has become a 
sacred ark. Yet look at the men who are our legislators! Truly, we 
would be law-abiding citizens and never exhort our fellows to take 
the law into their own hands. Yet our whole being revolts against the 
injustices perpetrated in a fully legal manner. It will take too long to 
adjust to justice each item of law wrongly and unjustly foisted upon 
mankind. That is why today’s leadership must be revolutionary in 
character. There is no need to be alarmed by such a statement. Who 
can doubt that if the finest of the teaching of Jesus were to begin to 
operate fully tomorrow morning a revolution would have taken place 
in that twenty-four hours? It would not have been necessary, in theory 
at least, to lay hand upon any man. To be sure, the Christian idealist 
is too much of a dreamer in this respect. Or, he gives up hope for 
mankind and builds himself a cyclone-cellar in order to practice the 
Christian virtues. 

By definition the humanist must be an activist. He cannot with- 
draw to the mountains, there to contemplate the kind of world that 
could and should have been. He must help make it. What he has in 
mind is at least as revolutionary as anything conceived by the Christian, 
and far more practical because it could be flexible and subject in pro- 
gtam to human conditions. Instead, for instance, of demanding that 
India be freed at once or we withdraw from the war, the humanist 
would accept the Laski formula. This is not mere expediency. It is 
simply common sense. Not conceiving of ‘“‘Absolutes,” he takes his 
ideals as fast and as far as conditions make possible. 

The world has been treated to a most inglorious exhibition of 
incompetence, born of hydra-headed superstition. Even beginning with 
possible events following the last war man could have started out on 
a new world order based on justice. Men were so exhausted from war 
that they would have tried a program very different from the peace 
tendered them at Versailles. Granted, that Versailles was not bad, it 
could have been worked out to greater advantage of mankind. What 
actually took place is now a matter of record, although we know very 
few of the inside facts. No sensible person today believes that a mad- 
man is responsible for what is going on. Why would not the world be 
ready for a different type of leadership? Usually, persons are elected 
to office, or, in totalitarian countries, they assume it, as a result of the 
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activities of a few persons. This time the masses know their interests 
are at stake. They are paying in coin as never before, and their sons 
are paying in blood. We can even appeal to selfish interests, so fatigued 
will be those who have suffered. 

Finally, the humanist philosophy might well attract those whose 
idealism has not so far impelled them to leadership, whether they be 
Christian or not, and also it could provide the necessary basis for an 
international economics and politics which leaves men the maximum 
of freedom. We are hearing about the necessity of “free enterprise.” 
All humanists should favor the plan. But what 7s “free enterprise’ ? 
Is it the legal right of the few to exploit the many? If we really want 
“free enterprise” we should leave men to make such arrangements 
as they choose, but give them no legal right to enforce any contract. 
Then every one would be free. The only limitation on this freedom 
would be protection from violence. For example, if A and B enter into 
an agreement to do thus and so, why should the taxpayers guarantee 
that agreement? We know full well that many contracts are one-sided. 
Capable students of legal technicalities write up details which a con- 
suming public is asked to sign without the slightest likelihood of un- 
derstanding. Why should the taxpayer hire judges to adjudicate and 
police to enforce that contract? Do the proponents of “free enterprise” 
want that? This writer has never learned of one. We are not now 
advocating such “free enterprise,” but are at pains to point out what 
it should be to be “free.” Always the “free enterprisers’” want legal 
protection. Why should not the millions of workers have it, also? The 
fact that many, or perhaps most, of them are stupid does not vitiate 
their humanity. They might respond to kindly treatment, especially if 
the labor racketeer were rendered unnecessary. 

As to program, itself, there are many now available. Experts are 
always with us. What is needed is a sound and inspiring philosophy, 
with kind leadership, properly organized. The minority would be sup- 
ported by those who have discovered the leadership of a lifetime to be 
false and faulty. The field is wide open today. Not a solitary man is in 
the offing on either side of the two major political parties in the United 
States who qualifies according to our requirements. Still less is there 
one of world vision. Yet mankind needs this type. Will humanists 
give this leadership? Or must it go to others by default? If the latter, 
then prepare for the next war, for it will surely come. 
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CENTENN IAL 


Seventy MILLION MEMBERS of the world-wide consumer co-operative 
movement recall this year, with deep appreciation, this little shop on Toad 


Lane, Rochdale, England. It is the spot where a small group of poverty- 
afflicted weavers, with a wisdom born of necessity, established in 1844 the 
co-operative principles that today hold a tremendous practical promise for 
future human well-being. Rochdale co-operatives are economic democracy 
in action. 


In this Centennial Year of Co-operation we therefore call upon all 
humanists to support, o” principle, this movement with which they have 
an inherent affinity. Co-operatives, with their principle of one vote per 
member are man-centered. Co-operatives place human values first. The 
co-operative principle of religious neutrality unites men on a common 
ethical foundation high above the divisive barriers of sectarian ritual and 
theology. Men of all races, creeds, color and national origin join co- 
operatively for the common well-being in the production and distribution 
of the necessities of life. 


Like science, the movement is truly international and can help hu- 
manity achieve functional unity. It gives the lie to pessimists who claim 
man is unable to better his earthly condition, and to authoritarians who 

assert that only on the basis of theocratic absolutes can men be moral and 
democratic. Co-operatives on most of five continents are still free of dic- 
tatorship, to which they are by their nature opposed. The co-operative 
movement alone cannot do all that must be done; it is not a panacea for 
all human ills. But in backing the forward movement which has been 
launched by the cooperatives in this Centennial year, humanists can lend 
their energies to the support of that which is right in principle and which 

is going in their direction. 

: —Edwin H. Wilson 
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Inquiry: What Is Social Equality and How 
Can It Be Realized? 


Ill. Racial Democracy 


Social equality, as applied to Negro-white relationships, is a term 
born of fear and ignorance. It is an impossible goal. Use of the term 
strengthens resistance and stimulates processes of rationalization. 
Racial democracy, however, is a forthright term with scientific justi- 
fication. Racial democracy includes political, economic, and social de- 
mocracy. These often overlap. Sound democracy does not compel un- 
wanted private social relationships. It provides community privileges 
to people of all races, and it permits private personal relationships as 
desired. The place for a person to begin to achieve racial democracy, 
is in his own mind and emotions. Then he ought to undertake demo- 
cratic education of his children. 


In the Philadelphia Ethical Society fellowship between whites and 
Negroes and people of the Mongoloid race, as well as Jews and peo- 
ple of other cultural backgrounds, is taken for granted and racial de- 
mocracy is a fact. All participate in the work of the Society. A Negro 
received the second highest vote for membership in the Society’s coun- 
cil this winter. The president of the young people’s group recently 
was a brilliant Negro youth. The assistant organist is a Negro. 


—Edith Hansen 


IV. Social Equality and Fair Employment 


In studying the problems of race relations in America it is neces- 
sary to look into the “why” of the approaches made in attempting to 
solve the problem. There has been much discussion during the war 
period as to the fair employment of all people regardless of their race, 
creed, color or national origin. There has been much discussion also as 
to equalizing social opportunities for all people regardless of race, 
creed, color or national origin. 

My opinion—an opinion based primarily on observations gained 
while attempting to broaden opportunities in the field of employment 
for all the people—is that fair employment and social equality are in- 
separable social phenomena and one cannot be achieved without 
achieving the other. A person denied an opportunity in employment 
commensurate with his ability because of his color, his race, his religion 
or his place of birth, automatically will be denied social opportunities 
because the person is considered to be objectionable to the groups which 
are in control of the employment opportunities. 
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However, as groups which are in control of employment oppor- 
tunities experience working with so-called minority peoples, human 
characteristics are discovered to be a part of the individual in the minor- 
ity group and thus the social phenomenon begins. Workers, whether 
white or black, Jewish or Gentile, foreign or native born, working in 
the same plant or under the same set of circumstances will organize to 
better their mutual working conditions or will arrange social programs 
which will be open to all of the workers in a particular plant, industry 
or commerce. 

In the struggle of democracy in a war-torn world it is most impor- 
tant, first, that all people regardless of their race, color, creed or 
national origin are given the opportunity to utilize their fullest skill in 
order that weapons necessary for the successful prosecution of the war 
may be made available for our fighting forces. 

To divide the problem of work opportunities from the problem of 
social opportunities is again to drive a wedge between peoples of our 
country and in the final analysis it is necessary, in order that we might 
demonstrate a united nation, that each person be given every oppor- 
tunity to live, to work and play in his community. 

—Charles C. Berkley 





F. S. Marvin: The Passing of a Notable Humanist 


On Nov. 14, 1943, Francis Sydney Marvin passed from the objective active 
life of work, thought and aspiration to the subjective existence of mental, 
moral and spiritual influence not only in the hearts and minds of those who 
were intimate with him in his active career, but in that persisting life of our 
race which is the peculiar creation of humanity. 

At the beginning of the first chapter of “The Divine Past’’ Marvin put 
the exclamation of Tyltyl in Maeterlinck’s ‘Blue Bird.” ‘“There are no dead,” 
of which the true inward meaning is that the body envelopes a machinery 
through which our mind and personality function during our objective life, 
dissipates into the elements from which it was compounded; but that the 
mental, moral and esthetic activities are absorbed and assimilated into the life- 
memory of humanity therein to fructify in many subtile and unforeseen ways 
in the lives of men and women from generation to generation. That other 
humanist, F. J. Gould says: “The good in each man becomes more living after 
his so-called death. The poet’s word, the prophet’s hope, is repeated from lip to 
lip by millions whom he never saw, and so his essential life—his present feel- 
ings and thought—lives in others more abundantly”. 

F. S. Marvin was born on August 6, 1863. He was educated at the Mer- 
chant Taylor’s School, London, and St. Johns College, Oxford. He gained ex- 
perience in elementary schools until in 1890 he was appointed an Inspector of 
Schools. After his retirement in 1924 he did much work for the League of Na- 
tions Union of 1929-30. He was Professor of Modern History at Cairo Univer- 
sity. He was cremated on Nov. 19, 1943, at Golders Green. 
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Marvin was a copious and fluent writer in good, understandable English. 
Perhaps it is true to say that his most outstanding work is his ‘Living Past’ 
written in 1913. It is noteworthy not only for its compact and simple story of 
the historic evolution of humanity from the stone age to our own time, but 
also because it was implicitly his attempt to set forth in a book of reasonable 
length for the common man and woman, Comte’s philosophy of history en- 
riched by his own wide study of facts subsequently brought to our knowledge by 
discoveries in the Middle East. It was the flowering of a large, rich and power- 
ful mind by a master of language. The writer of his obituary notice in The 
Times gives this estimate of the work: ‘This was a remarkable feat of scholar- 
ship and literature, for in some 250 octavo pages he traced the whole progress 
of Western Europe. His prose was clear and dignified, his attitude balanced and 
judicial.” 

Marvin's latest work, published as was ‘The Living Past,” just before a 
world war, was ‘The New Vision of Man.” In this he forecast the development 
of the personality and spiritual life of man through a struggle to eliminate 
unworthy traits and to enlarge and develop noble and better ones. 


Both books are redolent of Marvin’s philosophy of life: ‘Looking back- 
ward and living forward’’—a mighty watchword for all who desire, as he did, a 
nobler and fuller life for all mankind. For him the human race was and is one, 
and differences of color and development incidentals of climate and environ- 
ment. 


Marvin was essentially a humanist in the sense in which that word is used 
by Gordon Kent in the Summer number of The Humanist: “Complete faith in 
human power to deal with human affairs.” So for him history was above all a 
study of records by which we could learn what humanity has achieved in the 
past, and what it must avoid if it is to progress to higher, nobler forms of living 
and not use its powers for self-destruction. 


Marvin’s other work included “The Century of Hope’’ and a study of Au- 
guste Comte as a sociologist ; also the organization of a series of summer schools 
which became known as UNiTy SCHOOLS because of the symposium at the first 
one, ‘“The Unity of Western Civilization.” 


Marvin was moreover a notable Greek scholar and early in this century had 
published his own translations of “The Iliad” and ‘The Odyssey.” For him 
Greek was the ideal language in meaning and form. At a memorial meeting, Dr. 
C. H. Desch spoke of Marvin and the History of Science. He stressed Marvin's 
interest in this aspect of history and said that for a man whose training had been 
almost wholly classical, he had a masterly grasp of scientific matter and method 
that was quite remarkable and which few eminent historians were able to 
achieve even if, as was usually not the case, they desired to comprehend. Though 
this quality held for practically the whole field of science it was especially in 
sociology that Marvin’s interest lay and he was never tired of emphasizing in his 
work as an inspector of schools that social history was the most important, but 
should include political and economic development as a necessary accompani- 
ment. He was essentially synthetic in method and preferred even moderately 
good all-round international history to specialist studies which he held had no 
place in the teaching of history in schools. His aim was to equip citizens for 
living in society. 


—Henry Tompkins 
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"Wisdom Hath Builded Her House" 


The appearance of a completely sane book is something rare these days. 
But when a book appears which is not only sane but is also enduringly profound 
and exceptionally timely, it is an occasion for rejoicing. Let us rejoice together, 
then, for “The Uses of Reason” by Professor Arthur E. Murphy,’ of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is just such a book. Written in a clear style, with an appro- 
priate sense of humor, and without condescension, it will ably serve the intelli- 
gent layman as well as the professional philosopher, moralist, statesman, and 
social planner. It cannot be read by any reasonable man without shedding light 
on the dilemmas in which we aré all involved. 


This book is an answer to the question which is posed in the Introduction 
as follows: Reminding us that the need for a faith is felt on all sides but that 
“the varieties of faith are many and conflicting,” the author says, (p. 2), “Where 
are we to turn for foundations of belief that will stand inspection” ? 


The answer which the book unfolds is sane for this reason: it is an appeal 
to reason on a// counts. It avoids the ultimate irrationalism at the root of two 
opposed and currently familiar pseudo-rational appeals. It avoids, on the one 
hand, the neo-thomist fetish, ‘‘enshrined,” as the author says, ‘in ideas and 
assumptions which, through habitual use, have acquired a specious self-evidence 
or sanctity” (p. 8). Its ‘‘self-evident axioms” appear such only to those who find 
them “sacred,” and by the fact of its practical intolerance which appeals alto- 
gether too literally to the burning of heretical thoughts. Similar if less stringent 
pseudo-rationalisms are illustrated by Lewis Mumford and Professor Hocking. 
These are taken by the author “‘as characteristic of a widespread tendency in cur- 
rent thought” which can find “rational” security only by postulating in one form 
or another an ultimate irrationality as a “rational necessity’ (p. 10). 


On the other hand at the opposite extreme we find the widespread approach 
which depends on “‘science” as the final arbitrator in a// questions, including 
those of right and wrong. Since science (as it is generally conceived and as Pro- 
fessor Murphy conceives it) cannot, because of its methodological exclusions, 
find as relevant any data which are adequate to define a moral problem, this 
approach affords no basis for objective or critical moral judgments. Accord- 
ingly, it “rationally” pronounces any appeal to right and wrong, as other than 
a propagandistic method to be employed on uncritical victims, to be “irrational.” 
When, in its solely descriptive (non-normative) function, it offers an account 
of “moral” phenomena, or when its numerous votaries are forced by the pres- 
sure of living to make a pseudo-moral appeal, quotation marks are placed 
around such terms as good, right, bad, and wrong. In theory these quotation 
marks serve to warn us of the Pickwickian meaning intended, and in practice 
they aim to preserve the illusion of intellectual honesty. 


The irrationalism at the root of this “‘positivistic’ appeal to scientific 
rationalism is clearly and definitively revealed in the book by a penetrating 
criticism of many of its representative claims and interpretations of social prob- 
lems. Briefly put it is this. One of the first requirements of reason is relevance. 
The method of science (as positivism conceives it) is clearly relevant to the 
discovery of facts. But to discover facts clearly, the method excludes as directly 


The Uses of Reason,” by Arthur E. Murphy. New York: The Macmillian Co., 1943, 
340 pp. and careful index. $3.00. 
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irrelevant any ethical concern about the quality of the facts to be discovered. 
Obviously enough, such a method must exclude moral problems as “‘meaning- 
less’ as far as the method itself goes. But it is just as obviously dogmatic, if not 
irrational, to conclude from this particular methodological requirement that 
moral problems and a moral concern are irrelevant to any kind of reasonable 
inquiry and practical effort. For the relevance of data to moral inquiry can be 
decided only when a moral concern has set up a moral purpose and a moral 
theory which can serve to give meaning to moral relevance and irrelevance. 
The facts discovered by the method of science are of crucial relevance to rea- 
sonable moral inquiry and practice. And the contribution of science to morality 
is not limited merely to giving up dependable information about actual exist- 
ence, for it also helps us discern what is and is not possible in a concrete situa- 
tion. But other considerations not relevant to the method of science are crucially 
relevant to moral problems. For what is actually possible and what is actually 
desirable in a specific situation are not only functions of existing actualities and 
of men’s changing preferences and desires which in theory, at least, can be de- 
scribed by science. They are also functions of the kind of attitude men take to- 
wards the attainment of various alternatives. Among these attitudes is that all 
important one of the willingness or unwillingness to take responsibility for what 
one says and judges and does in view of the qualitative possibilities which his 
words and actions will help or hinder to actualize. These sometimes include the 
important possibilities that others may take or refuse to take responsibility for 
their actions. The fact that today moral reasoning is more than ever a co-opera- 
tive affair has complicated the problem of moral responsibility, but it has not 
rendered it insoluble. Certainly it has not made the problem irrelevant to the 
worlds of social action and theoretical inquiry, much as it may have helped to 
obscure the nature of its relevance within them. 

Another inhibition to moral inquiry and a stimulus to irresponsible action 
has developed as a consequence of this irrational tendency to depend exclusively 
on science as the only rational method of inquiry. Although the anthropological 
evidence is incomplete, it points to the relativity of moral standards (pp. 156, 
195). This relativistic outcome has been urged by some of those who deny any 
objectivity to moral judgments or moral inquiry as a ground for moral tolerance. 
The irrationality of this stand, if not evident in itself, shows itself clearly in the 
practice of the undiscriminating tolerance of intolerance. ‘‘“Whatever the ground 
for moral tolerance may be,” the author tell us, ‘‘it cannot possibly be a refusal 
to take the responsibility for making moral judgments, for it is only in terms 
of such moral judgment that tolerance—or anything else—can be justified. It 
would be well if those who claim to make such judgments with the authority of 
‘science,’ but refuse to take the responsibility for them which only an adequate 
moral theory could warrant, would understand this” (p. 158). 


It required the advent of the Nazi world to awaken the “‘liberals’” who held 
such a position to the realization that a moral judgment of the good of tolerance 
involves the acceptance of responsibility: the responsibility of pursuing certain 
means for its preservation, and the responsibility of judging in specific situations 
just where and how far tolerance can and cannot be used as a means to this end. 


The aspect of such moral relativism upon which these irresponsible out- 
comes are based is the presupposition that any moral standard is as good as any 
other regardless of the context in which it is to function. But for most of us— 
at least those who have outgrown absolutism without falling into the snare of 
moral positivism—'‘the relativity of the content of moral ideas,” to use the words 
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of the book, ‘is no longer news, and we can compose ourselves to understand 
and work with it” (p. 196). We have come to recognize that although knowl- 
edge of the origin of an idea can help us immeasurably to understand the con- 
sequences of its enactment, yet the test of its validity is not its origin, whether 
it come from God or the devil, but in the way it functions in redirecting and 
clarifying experience. “The conditions of the relativity of human ideals,” the 
author points out, “‘are also the conditions of their relevance to the need and 
problems of the people who are to make use of them” (p. 271). 


The work of the practical reason in view of this situation will include a 
concern for the material conditions (as discovered by science) for securing com- 
mon goods. Tolerance is included as a good where it is actually found to be a 
common good; or where, in virtue of the consequence of the variety of moral 
standards, or because of the importance of developing responsibility through 
encouraging reflective individual judgment, it is responsibly judged to be a com- 
mon good. 

The work of reason will also involve the correction of its initial limitations 
as it proceeds, and the widening of the area of its effective operation, ‘‘not 
independently of the varied and relative moral ideals of common men,” as we 
are told, “but through their continued reconstruction and adjustment to situa- 
tions accurately delineated and purposes more adequately understood. . . . The 
most important question we can ask of any social policy, from the standpoint of 
its adequacy to the demands of reason, is whether or not it is compatible with, 
and lends effective support to, the activity through which this work of recon- 
struction goes on” (p. 197). 

Reason is not opposed to faith, but neither does it first posit an irrational 
foundation, a blind faith, whether it be in science or god, from which it is to 
take off. To employ the telling words of the book, “‘It is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of reason when it is about its appropriate business that it never works 
alone, but has function in the criticism, coordination and redirection of impulses, 
emotions and beliefs which, apart from their contribution to or conflict with the 
order it proposes, are neither rational nor irrational in character’’ (p. 10). 

Unfortunately we cannot take the space here even to list all the helpful 
analyses of the various contemporary confusions about ‘‘reason” many of which 
combine one way or another and in different degrees the two opposed extremes 
of absolutism and moral positivism: from sympathetic criticisms of the en- 
lightened efforts of Carl Becker, the struggles of Robert Lynd and Thurman 
Arnold to sharply directed charges against the disastrous confusions of James 
Burnham, N. Spykman, Sorokin, Pareto, and Spengler; from sharp but re- 
strained hints of the dangers in neo-thomism, from the incidental debunking 
of Korzybski and certain debunkable aspects of Stuart Chase, and from the 
attack on the lazy, futile, and harmful efforts to ride the crest of the wave of 
variously purported futures to the frank revelation of the irresponsible self- 
centeredness of an irrationalist philosophy such as that of Kierkegaard, or the 
irresponsible cosmic-centered trans-rationalist views of Peter Drucker and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. I shall forego, too, the pleasure of citing all those on whom the 
author draws explicitly for suggestions, such as R. H. Tawney, Thornstein Veb- 
len, William James, and Hegel, and many of those who come in for rather 
severe criticisms, including Mr. Niebuhr. Nor shall I risk in the space available 
a brief summary of the six criteria of adequate practical reasoning which, al- 
though occupying only one short chapter, would justify the entire book. Even 
this very incomplete list of the intentional or unintentional friends and foes of 
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reason may sound foreboding. But there is not a name that in its context fails 
to throw light on one or more of these six basic tests. 

In such a broad and profound sweep there are almost bound to creep a few 
errors of judgment or at least—what is indeed desirable and of the essence of 
the method of reason—judgments with which there can be intelligible disagree- 
ment (for example, the estimate of the scientific humanism of Lancelot Hog- 
ben). For in no case that I recall is a critical judgment made or even insinuated 
but that the ground for such a judgment is not made clear. For this reason a 
reviewer who finds himself in fundamental disagreement with the author’s 
theory of truth and his interpretation of science (a disagreement which seems 
to have significant practical implications about the nature of an objective moral 
judgment) can welcome this penetrating and critical. prolegomenon to a liberal 
democratic social program as a light in an otherwise growing darkness which 
threatens for a time to black out the very foundations of rational discourse and 
the right of the human mind to learn from its mistakes of the past. 

In the Fourth and concluding Part the author comes to grips with the 
distinctly philosophical problem of the justification of his own faith in reason. 
Along with a glowing account of the tragic need for philosophic thinking 
throughout the human scene today we find, at this important and often confused 
level, a consistent carrying out of the method of reason which was developed 
and applied throughout the book. Here the author lays bare in clear and respon- 
sible terms the ground for his own position. Let him who has the vision and 
who will accept the full responsibility of a reasonably grounded choice disagree 
with one or more of these foundations. For such is the method of reason. 

—Horace S. Fries 


Humanism for Every Man 


So 88 


verse for a lie.” ‘“That man is a hu- 
manist, who, when all the myths have 


Those who recall Gordon Kent’s 
“Humanism by the Millions’* know 


how vigorously he writes. That article 
is now incorporated in a popular book- 
let on humanism for those millions.’ 
Kent was once a Unitarian minister, 
who later organized a humanist group 
in Illinois and now is engaged in war- 
work in an airplane factory. Perhaps 
that is why he draws so freely on the 
imagery of aviation and regards hu- 
manism as a streamlined religion. 


Kent’s writing abounds with epi- 
grammatic phrases: ‘An unsupported 
belief is a worry to the man who holds 
it.” “Science makes possible one uni- 
versal religion, binding all men into 
one fellowship, uniting all in one pur- 


pose.” “There is no room in this uni- 





*The Humanist, Summer, 1943. 

“Humanism: Religion of the Postwar 
World,” by Gordon Kent, Chief Hosa 
Lodge, Golden, Colorado. 1944. 64 pp. Pa- 
per. $.50. 
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been dissolved, plays a divine part in 
the service of man.” 


The book is partly autobiographical, 
relating Kent’s early discovery of sci- 
ence and his escape from the “parasitic 
drag” which an orthodox training had 
fastened on his young mind. Although 
written in racy style, the book has 
sound study behind it and should go 
far as popular propaganda for hu- 
manism. For this purpose, the author 
does not believe in scholarly qualifica- 
tions. 


Those who stand guard over eccle- 
siasticism will find this book more 
dangerous to their vested interests 
than many technical philosophic tomes. 
Let us not forget that Alfred Loisy 
was not ex-communicated until he be- 
gan to write little books the laity 
could understand. This book was need- 
ed and should be put to work. 
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A comprehensive history of human- 
ism has yet to be written. In ‘“The 
Legacy of the Liberal Spirit,”’* how- 
ever, Professor F. G. Bratton has pro- 
duced a most useful book that goes a 
long distance toward filling that gap in 
humanist literature. Bratton, in enjoy- 
able clarity, gives the relationship of 
today’s humanism, broadly conceived, 
to a background of liberalism appear- 
ing both in and out of Christendom. 

The pattern of the book alternates 
between chapters devoted to key lib- 
erals and chapters tracing the trends 
to which they contributed, i.e.: Origen, 
Early Christian Radicalism, Erasmus, 
Renaissance Humanism, Voltaire, 
French Rationalism, Paine, American 
Deism, Parker, New England Unitar- 
ianism, Darwin, The Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Age of Criticism, Dewey, Twen- 
tieth-Century Naturalism. 

As presented by the author, the 
method of liberalism has always been 
that of the free mind and moral con- 
science weighing, by their human ef- 
fects and their evidence of truth, the 
religious and political orthodoxies 
against which and within which it has 
struggled. This struggle reveals how 
great a stumbling block the creeds and 
authorities of orthodox Christendom 
have been—truly, as one of the 
Reinachs put it, ‘the sum of scruples 
impeding the free use of the intellect.” 
Only where heretics, often persecu- 
ted and martyred, have been able to 
reach some fresh source of inspiration 
beyond orthodox indoctrination has 
the hope of liberation been renewed. 
Awareness of the ethics of Jesus and 
the other prophets through access to 
the scriptures in their own tongue, the 
revived literature and spirit of the 
Greeks, the rise of political democracy, 
the spread of secular scepticism, the 


““The Legacy of the Liberal Spirit,” by 
Fred Gladstone Bratton. x, 319 pp. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1943. $2.75. 
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Humanism in Perspective 


development of science — all have 
stirred the liberal spirit into life. Pres- 
ent authoritarians try to blame these 
trends for the world’s troubles, but the 
real trouble has been the resistance to 
change on the part of the church which 
failed to keep its ethical influence 
abreast of and adequate to the new 
realities of an inevitably changing 
world. The pages of this book are fill- 
ed with evidence of this cultural drag 
on the part of orthodoxy. They give 
ample proof to the statement by 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk that ’’theoc- 
racy cannot serve democracy.” That 
fact should be remembered as we com- 
bat those who seek to exploit the un- 
certainities of a war-torn world in an 
effort to destroy liberalism and to re- 
entrench,—by legal force if they can 
get away with it,—their former power 
to dominate in totalitarian manner the 
mind and soul of man. 

Dr. Bratton concludes: ‘‘Liberals 
must acquire the ability to move to- 
gether with a common purpose... . 
The alternatives for the future are not 
Communism and Fascism. There is a 
third choice — socialized Democratic 
Liberalism; but before it can be ac- 
tualized there must be an effective or- 
ganization, widespread scientific edu- 
cation, and intelligent legislation . . . 
Archaic social thinking can no longer 
be tolerated alongside of the scientific 
futurama.” 

Today it is definitely radical to re- 
sist constructive change and the action 
most conservative of and creative of 
social values is that by humanistic lib- 
erals who seek to bring social progress 
under the guidance of science devoted 
to human welfare. This is scientific 
humanism, toward which the liberal 
forces have always moved. ‘The scien- 
tific spirit and the democratic faith” 
emerge within the liberal tradition as 
the end-product of an implicit human- 
istic spirit. 


—Edwin H. Wilson 
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Santayana Self-Revealed 


For a good many years, reviewers of the 
works of George Santayana have complained 
that there was everything in them except 
the elusive personality of their author. The 
situation has now been remedied somewhat 
by the appearance of the first volume of his 
autobiography, completed in the philoso- 
pher’s eightieth year, and somehow smug- 
gled out of beleaguered Rome. Entitled 
“Persons and Places,’”® it tells the story of 
his strange pilgrimage through life from 
his birth in Madrid as far as his graduation 
from Harvard in the class of 1886. Almost 
half of the book is devoted to his extraordi- 
nary family background, and the unlikely 
series of coincidences which brought him, 
as the son of a Spanish father and a Span- 
ish mother previously married to a Boston 
Sturgis, to New England at the age of nine. 
Here for the first time the full extent of 
Santayana’s Spanishness is revealed, along 
with some of the reasons for the very lim- 
ited scope of his ‘‘Americanization.”’ 

Untii his departure for Europe in 1912, 
Santayana was a shining planet with an 
orbit that had two foci: the ancient town 
of Avila in Spain, and the somewhat 
Dickensian Harvard Yard of the eighties. 
Unlike most of his fellow-students, he was 
in search of “solitude, silence, and sincer- 
ity,” and was lucky enough, in roaring 
America, to find them. But his education 
among the Boston Unitarians involved ‘‘a 
terrible moral disinheritance’’ from his 
Spanish origins without offering any sub- 
stitute which could satisfy his poetic Med- 
iterrenean appetite. As a result, he turned 
from both Catholicism and liberal Protes- 
tantism to a truly Greek revival, a neo- 
paganism correctly described by Professor 
R. B. Perry as “retrospectively, distantly, 
contemplatively, literarily pagan.” He be- 
came a detached and Olympian spectator, a 
moralist who nevertheless refused to play 
the New England game of moral earnest- 
ness. Santayana would be the first to ad- 
mit that his tastes in persons and places 





5“Persons and Places: The Background 
of My Life,” by George Santayana. New 
York: Scribner’s Sons. 1944. 262 pp. $2.50. 
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are fastidious, and in this book he occa- 
sionally premits himself the octogennarian’s 
luxury of a splenetic settling of ancient 
scores with the relatives and associates who 
irritated him. But he always manages a 
quick return to the serenity of the dis- 
illusioned observer of the fumbling foibles 
of mankind. 

Santayana is a living demonstration of the 
fact that one bred in the Catholic tradition 
to the age of nine and beyond can become 
a thorough humanist. He is also proof that 
such a humanist is capable of the most pro- 
found appreciation of the subtle beauties of 
the religious tradition in which he was 
nurtured, without the slightest belief in its 
literal truth. But it is a great mistake to 
regard him, in these respects, as typical of 
anything but George Santayana; and it is 
an even greater error to look to him for 
guidance about any kind of salvation ex- 
cept the individual withdrawal of the 
Epicurean. Perhaps it is enough that he is 
the superb artist preoccupied with his vi- 
sion of the eternal, wise in his own way, 
and willing to tell us how he has achieved 
his unique blend of wisdom from both the 
old world and the new. 


—Harold A. Larrabee 


Social ''Pilot Plants" 


“Exploring Tomorrow's Agriculture’ is 
written in a splendid scientific spirit. It 
describes the cooperative group farm move- 
ment, analizes its achievements and failures 
in improving human relations and _indi- 
cates possibilities for the future reorgani- 
zation of farming. These cooperative group 
farms are known as “Pilot Farms,” which 
are “an association of a number of farm 
families who operate jointly a large-scale 
farming enterprise and who equitably share 
the returns of their group effort.” 

This method of farming is the only 
feasible method for small farmers to com- 
pete with the large industrial farms. It is 


~ “exploring Tomorrow’s Agriculture,” by 
Joseph W. Eaton. New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1943. xvi. 255 pp. $2.75 
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a sociological movement which so far has 
succeeded where the religious motive has 
been strongly incorporated into the or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Eaton has written 
courageously. “A society which fails to 
maintain all of its members at the highest 
possible level of living is in real danger 
of losing whatever institution of political 
democracy it has.” Can these projects suc- 
ceed unless there is some binding tie, such 
as a common religious or ethical motive 
among the members ? 


—Herbert C. Hanson 


Education and the 
United Nations 


Two colossal jobs are ahead of us: to re- 
build the schools and colleges which the 
enemy have destroyed; and to reconstruct 
an educational system within the Axis na- 
tions that has turned whole peoples into 
ruthless destroyers. The one requires chiefly 
good will and material aid; the other a 
kind of educational statesmanship never 
before called for in our world. 

This little pamphlet’ is a heartening re- 
port of plans outlined by a joint commis- 
sion of the Council for Education in World 
Citizenship and the London International 
Assembly. The first is a council of repre- 
sentatives appointed by each of the British 


honestly and 


associations of local education authorities 
and of teachers; the second an unofficial 
assembly of people from all the United Na- 
tions. . 

At the very time this report was being 
prepared, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission in America was formulating its re- 
port on the same subject. It is significant 
that, although working independently, they 
are both in basic agreement as to what will 
need to be done after the war. ‘Both or- 
ganizations urge that the peacemakers after 
this war realize that the shaping of the 
minds of men is no less important than 
political and economic arrangements. Both 
agree that education for understanding of 


Education and the United Nations.” 
American Council en Public Affairs, 2153 
gigs Ave., Washington, D. S. Paper: 
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international affairs and world citizenship 
must begin at soon as possible, in each of 
the United Nations. . . . Both call attention 
to the need for educational reconstruction 
in the Axis-occupied countries of Europe 
and the Far East; both would make such 
reconstruction the common responsibility of 
the United Nations.” 

It is recommended that this common re- 
sponsibility be implemented by a permanent 
Organization for education, func- 
tion it should be to advance educational 
standards throughout the world; promote 


whose 


education for world citizenship and inter- 
national cooperation; appraise teaching ma- 
terials; foster intellectual cooperation; and 
prepare materials for common use in all 
countries. 

The two commissions disagree on but one 
matter of prime importance; namely, on 
the question of compulsory control of edu- 
cation in postwar Germany by educational 
officials of the United Nations. The British 
commission favors it; the American doesn't. 
It is time that the threshing out of this pro- 
foundly important issue should begin. 


—H. A. Overstreet 


A Mixed Bag 


The editor of “Twentieth Century Phi- 
losophy: Living Schools of Thought’! has 
done a service in bringing twenty-one es- 
says within two covers for purposes of ref- 
erence. But they vary so much in intent, 
quality, length, and freshness that a non- 
technical reader perusing them consecutively 
would find it hard to gain any single im- 
pression except perhaps of a new tower of 
Babel. Yet the discerning student may see 
signs that our twentieth century is witness- 
ing the passing of the old era of ‘modern 
philosophy” (in the sense of the scientific 
knowledge vs. religious knowledge contro- 
versy), while a new and probably natural- 
istic epoch is struggling to be born. 

Six of the best essays in the volume, 
those by Dewey, Montague, Pound, Bertrand 
Russell, Santayana, and Whitehead, have 
previously appeared in print. Of the re- 


‘Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. New 
York. Philosophical Library. 1943. 571 pp. 
$5.00. 
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mainder, seven (in Part I) have to do with 
special topics, from Professor DeWitt H. 
Parker's eight pages on Aesthetics to Pro- 
fessor E. W. Hall's forty-five on Meta- 
physics. But the casual reader is likely to 
find the greatest interest and profit in the 
essays (in Part II) which deal with rela- 
tively recent schools, such as Professor 
Feigl’s on ‘Logical Empiricism’ and Pro- 
fessor Farber’s on “Phenomenology.’”’ Able 
surveys of recent philosophical develop- 
ments in Russia and China are provided by 
John Somerville and Wing-tsit Chan, re- 
spectively. 

As befits an anthology of diverse phi- 


losophies, this one offers sharp assaults on 
humanism by Jacques Maritain and Wilbur 


M. Urban, as well as numerous defenses. 
Among the latter, Ralph B. Winn’s chapter 
on “Philosophical Naturalism’ might have 
been expected to be the strongest, but he 
weakens his case by trying to confine sci- 
ence to “the phenomenal aspect of prob- 
lems,” and philosophy to their “conceptual 
aspect.”” Surely science and philosophy over- 
lap in both respects. The collection includes 
bibliographies of unever. merit; and lacks 
an index, a serious omission in a work that 
will be useful chiefly for reference. 


—Harold A. Larrabee 
National Consciousness 


Humanists will discover much of interest 
in Walter Sulzbach’s book, “‘National Con- 
sciousness,"* but they will wish to make 
many reservations concerning its thesis so 
far .as religion is concerned. There is, 
within its pages, just enough of the human- 
ist spirit to acknowledge the fact that, inas- 
much as national consciousness is man-made 
and man communicated, man can also over- 
come it and replace it with a nobler faith. 

With this its humanism ends. What may 
reduce our enthusiasm for this book is its 
chapter on “Secular Religion.” As Sulz- 
bach acknowledged (p. 10) the discussion 
among historians as to whether national 
consciousness began with the French Rev- 
olution, or much earlier, is a dispute over 
words. With this sentiment we may con- 
~ “National Consciousness,” by Walter 


Sulzbach, American Council on Public Af- 
fairs. Cloth $3.00. Paper, $2.50. 
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cur. Many other passages in the book might 
also be cited as evidence that Sulzbach does 
understand the difference between demo- 
cratic consciousness and national conscious- 
ness. However, in the chapter, which so far 
as we are concerned is decisive, the author 
seems to accept the doctrine of Carlton J. 
H. Hayes, on whose “Essays on National- 
ism” he relies throughout, and adds one 
more voice to the hue and cry which would 
make rationalism, naturalism, and _ the 
scientific world-view responsible for all of 
today’s ills. 

This remains a dispute over words. Na- 
tionalism and religion both are terms easily 
susceptible to double meanings. Of course 
there is considerable measure of truth in the 
analysis of nationalism as religion. There 
is also a direct historical relationship be- 
tween the Enlightenment and 19th-century 
movements toward national liberation. So 
far we can stand agreed, but the doctrine 
which Sulzbach, on the basis of most of his 
own analysis, might have spread, is one 
which we desperately need. That doctrine 
would have stressed the democratic impulse 
in 19th-century nationalism, which was its 
Sine qua non. It was the democratic idea 
rather than the nationalistic one which 
characterized liberal religion, and the fact 
that non-democratic nationalism also has re- 
ligious characteristics is, in this context, 
irrelevant. 

Grillparzer, Hayes, Rauschning, and Sulz- 
bach to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
epigram: “From humanity through national- 
ity to bestiality,” is blasphemous. We are 
summoned to the defense of our liberal 


faith. —Edward H. Redman 


Reprint 

SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM. By M. C. Otto. Re- 

print from The Antioch Review, Winter, 

1943-44. From A.H.A. 15c. 16 pp. Paper. 

A splendid contribution to the growing 
literature of scientific humanism. ‘The 
scientific humanist . . . believes that human 
energies called desires are the only driving 
power we have to help us toward the good 
life—the happy life as well as the noble 
life.” “Scientific humanism is not a bleak 
materialism and it is not a superstition or 
an intellectualized spiritualism.” But get it 
and read it all! 
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Interglossa 


INTERGLOSSA: A Draft of an Auxiliary for 
a Democratic World Order, Being an At- 
tempt to Apply Semantic Principles of 
Language Design. By Lancelot Hogben. 
Illustrations by Otto Neurath. Penguin 
Books, 245 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


In his hours at fire-watching in Aberdeen, 
a noted scientific humanist has devised an- 
other world language, of which he says 
there are more than 300 already. Stressing 
the social importance of the language issue 
in world peace and world-wide human co- 
operation, the author says, “Because natural 
science is the only existing form of human 
co-operation on a planetary scale, men of 
science—who have to turn to journals pub- 
lished in many languages—are acutely 
aware that the babel of tongues is a social 
problem of the first magnitude. Designed to 
promote understanding about matters of 
common interest among the different peo- 
ples of the world, “‘Interglossa’’ is intended 
to be one more contribution to the com- 
mon pool of such efforts that may serve 
the world’s language need in post-war days. 


A. H. A. Directors 


The Directors of the American Humanist 
Association met in Chicago on February 28. 
In addition to various technical matters 
concerning the corporation, the following 
business was transacted. 


The office of Executive Secretary was 
created and Edwin H. Wilson elected to 
that office. Copies of the bylaws are to be 
printed and mailed to members. 

William D. Hammond, St. Louis, Mo.; 
A. J. Bahm, Lubbock, Texas; Ernest Calde- 
cott, Los Angeles, Cal.; William P. Jen- 
kins, Toronto, Ont.; Herbert Feigl, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Roy F. Everett, Inchel- 
ium, Oregon, Lloyd Morain, U. S. Army, 
were appointed assistant secretaries of the 
association to represent it in various regions 
in co-operation with the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

The group which met as the Second An- 
nual Humanist Convention in Los Angeles, 
January 7-9, was constituted a Regional 
Group of the Association. 

Procedure for the selection and rotation 
of editors of The Humanist, which hitherto 
has been conducted informally, was drafted. 
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A. H. A. Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American 
Humanist Association was held in Chicago 
on February 7, 1944. The Financial State- 
ment will be mailed to members with the 
call for a special meeting to be held in 
New York City on May 27. 

Officers elected were as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. Burdette Backus, Indianapolis; 
First Vice-President, Curtis W. Reese, Chi- 
cago; Second Vice-President, J. Hutton 
Hynd, St. Louis; Secretary, Oswell G. 
Treadway, Chicago; Treasurer, Edwin H. 
Wilson, Schenectady; Directors, to serve for 
three years: Walter Verity, Chicago; Har- 
old P. Marley, Dayton, O.; Randall S. Hil- 
ton, Chicago. Directors, to serve two years: 
Mrs. Stella S. Jannotta, Chicago; Edwin 
T. Buehrer, Oak Park, Ill.; Ralph E. 
Blount, Oak Park, Ill. Directors, to serve 
one year: Kenneth L. Patton, Madison, 
Wisc.; Thomas Thompson, Chicago; Dr. A. 
E. Haydon, Chicago. 


Scientific Spirit and 
Democratic Faith 


The Second Conference on the Scientific 
Spirit and Democratic Faith will be held at 
the New York Ethical Culture Society, 2 
West 64th Street on May 27 and 28. 

The enlarged planning committee for 
1944 is: Dr. Richard M. Brickner, N. Y.; 
Dale DeWitt, Unitarian Headquarters, 
N. Y.; Dr. Arnold Dresden, Swarthmore 
College; Dr. Abram L. Harris, Howard 
University; James T. Hart,* N. Y. Ethical 
Culture Society; Dr. Sidney Hook*, N. Y. 
University; Waldemar Kaempffert, Science 
Editor, New York Times; Dr. Horace Kal- 
len, New School for Social Research; Dr. 
Abba P. Lerner, New School for Social 
Research; Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman*, New 
York School of Social Work; Prof. Robert 
S. Lynd, Columbia University; Dr. Harry 
Margenau, Yale University; Dr. Jerome 
Nathanson*, Director N. Y. Ethical Soci- 
ety; Dr. John Herman Randall, Jr.*, Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. J. Raymond Walsh, 
Educational Director, C. I. O.; Gerald 
Wendt*, Science Editor, Time Magazine; 
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Edwin H. Wilson*, Editor, The Humanist; 
Dr. H. Van R. Wilson, Brooklyn College. 

Among program subjects tentatively an- 
nounced: Authoritarian Pressures and their 
Democratic Alternatives; The Challenge to 
Free Minds of Tradition and Traditional- 
ists; The Arts of Liberation; Educational 
Implications of the Instruments of Propa- 
ganda; The Humanizing of Science. 

To place your name on the list for a 
notice of the conference, address a postal 
card to Dr. Jerome Nathanson, 2 West 64th 
St., New York City. 

*Member Executive Committee 


IN MEMORIAM 


WILLIAM FLOYD 
The Beloved Heretic 


honest of mind 
brave of heart 


gentle of spirit 


In his thinking he sought for Truth; 

In his living he practised Goodwill ; 

In his dying he left the precious legacy 
Of one whose country was the world, 


And whose religion was to Do Good. 


—John Haynes Holmes 


@The last word from William Floyd: “I, 
William Floyd of 114 East 31st Street, 
New York City, disbelieving in the Lord 
God Jehovah and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
but believing in the highest ethical stand- 
ards and the progress of the human race, 
being of sound mind and a Humanist, do 
hereby make, publish and declare this to be 
my Last Will and Testament, hereby re- 
voking all other and former Wills or Codi- 
cils by me made at any time.”” Now no one 
can circulate spurious rumours of death- 
bed conversion to orthodoxy as was done 
posthumously to preceding iconoclasts 
Clarence Darrow, Thomas Paine, Robert 
Ingersoll, etc. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Winter number of The Humanist is 
very interesting indeed. All of it I have 
read, and some of it I shall read again. 

But I am disturbed by your inclusion of 
Alexander Meiklejohn in the list of educa- 
tors pilloried in the Editorial on page 133. 
How can he possibly be included among 
those “making thinly veiled attacks’ on 
Humanism, and the like? Surely the recent 
article by him in Common Sense lets him 
out—even puts him in our own front rank. 

About Meiklejohn’s educational fads I 
say nothing. It is a matter of whether he 
is Or is not an avowed humanist. In this 
respect he really seems to go further than 


many of us! 


—George E. O'Dell 


I like your editorial, though one question 
is raised. Should Meiklejohn be included 
under your blanket criticism? When you 
say ‘“‘Where are the naturalists, humanists, 
religious liberals, progressive educators, the 
secularists?’ do you imply that Meiklejohn 
is none of these? From reading his Educa- 
tion Between Two Worlds I should judge 
that he is as good a humanist as there is. 


—A. J. Bahm 


The humanistic basis of a world religion 
may be long in attainment, but so is every 
evolutionary process. Intellectual freedom 
must mean diversity of opinion, but the 
aim of all people of good will is to make 
this world worth living in—both materially 
and spiritually. What is particularly want- 
ed is to educate leaders of mankind every- 
where to recognize this principle. 


—Sir Richard A. Gregory 


Your quarterly is becoming increasingly 
worth while. 


—A. J. Carlson 


You and your associates are to be con- 
gratulated upon an excellent technical job 
of editing. The quarterly is exceedingly in- 
teresting and stimulating. 


—Scott Nearing 
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Meiklejohn and 


Education for Freedom 
Editor, The Humanist: 

Your query about my connection with 
Education for Freedom, Inc., interests me. 
I’m sure you will understand if I counter 
with the remark that it has seemed to me 
unfortunate that, in your publication, the 
cause of Humanism should be so closely 
identified with a type of philosophy which 
seems to me both superficial and dogmatic. 
I have been distressed to see that the ad- 
herents of that philosophy calmly assume 
that no one but themselves can be Human- 
istic or even Democratic. 

I fear this is a bit controversial but it’s 
an honest answer to your question. 


Yours, 


Alexander Meiklejohn 


The Editor was indeed surprised, as have 
been many readers of The Humanist, to 
find Dr. Meiklejohn among the speakers 
for Education for Freedom, Inc. (Mutual 
Broadcasting network) We had in mind 
the recent praise of our Associate Editor, 
Dr. M. C. Otto in his Antioch Review 
article, ‘Scientific Humanism”: ‘Alexander 
Meiklejohn’s . . . moral philosophy is so- 
cially conscious, clean and _ fine-spirited, 
free from the conceit of learning, high- 
minded and intentionally austere.” We 
had suspended judgment in the previous 
exchange of views in our columns between 
Dr. Meiklejohn and Dr. Ernest Nagel. We 
listened to his radio talk carefully, hoping 
that this speaker at least would come to the 
defense of truly liberal education. But we 
were disappointed. 


Humanism is not identical with one 
philosophic doctrine. His letter seems to 
ignore its differences and scatters condem- 
nation indiscriminately. Moreover The Hu- 
manist, within the restricted limits of its 
pages, has always opened its pages to im- 
portant rejoinder, as it did to Dr. Meikle- 
john. Our inquiry concerning his associa- 
tion with Education for Freedom, Inc. and 
the Mutual Broadcasting network was due 
to its policy of fatlinz, and so far we can 
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say refusing, to give a hearing to those be- 
ing attacked. Innocently, perhaps, we as- 
sumed Dr. Meiklejohn a staunch believer 
in the democratic right of the opposition to 
be heard. In that spirit we now offer the 
use of our columns to Dr. Meiklejohn to 
present his views on humanism and hu- 
manists or his defense of Education for 


Freedom, Inc. —Editor. 
Question Box 
An inquirer asks whether President 


Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 
when he appointed the recently ousted 
Notre Dame Professor MacMahon, did not 
blitzkrieg the Philosophy Department again 
as he did in the appointment of neo- 
thomist Mortimer Adler. If so, it is again 
only by indirection. A new department, the 
Philosophy of Law, was created for Dr. 
Adler so there was no departmental appro- 
val to secure. With MacMahon appoint- 
ment was made in the College, not in 
the University and is for one year. So Dr. 
MacMahon is not a member of the depart- 
ment of Philosophy in the Humanistic Di- 
vision of the University. This is what took 
place: the Dean of the College recom- 
mended Dr. MacMahon’s appointment in 
the College. We have not determined that 
the College faculty, or any representative 
committee of that faculty was consulted. 
The members of the Philosophy department 
in the University are supposed to be con- 
sulted in cases of appointments in that de- 
partment, but such consultation is not re- 
quired in the College. So, Dr. MacMahon 
is not a case in point. However, President 
Hutchins has, in this appointment, appeared 
in the guise of a champion of academic 
freedom and in the same move added to his 
side one more exponent approximating his 
reactionary philosophic viewpoint. 





OUR FIRST LISTING 


Geselle and Ilg, “The Infant and Child 
in the Culture of Today.” 1943, $4.00. Ex- 
cellent, readable, scientific guidance for the 
rearing of the small child. Parents praise 
it. Order from the A. H. A. 
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Editor's CNotes and CNews 


H. L. Stewart, of Dalhouse Univ. in “The Great Secularist Experiment’, (Hibbert Journal, 
Jan. ’44) blames secularism for the war and mentions American humanist movement as 
the latest expression of the “‘evil’’. There is also an article in the same issue on “The 
Ethics of Julian Huxley.’ Let the British humanists be heard from in reply to Stewart! 
@We carry in our file as yet unfulfilled promises to review Henry Wallace's “The Century 
of the Common Man” and Carl Friederick’s “New Faith in the Common Man’. Both are 
important. @Prof. Carl Grabo, Chicago U. has promised to review the humanistically 
important volume by Herbert J. Muller, ‘Science and Criticism”. @We present an original 
Rockwell Kent in this issue. @Professors John Dewey and Harold Rugg are to write for 
the summer issue. @We have often noted that free-thinkers and others who have reacted 
emotionally to churches in general make the semantic fallacy of lumping all churches to- 
gether and denouncing them all. Similar, are those who condemn humanists in general, 
as if they were stereotyped identities. They fail on both sides, to say Korzybskiwise— 
“Church’, Church*, Church’, etc.”” or ‘Humanist’, Humanist?, Humanist? ...’’ As the old 
parson once put it,—they fail to see that “Next to the Grace of God is the power to dis- 
tinguish between things that differ.” @W. E. Garrison, reviewing ‘The Legacy of the Lib- 
eral Spirit’”” by F. G. Bratton in The Christian Century for January 12, concludes, ‘‘The 
book is intelligent, scholarly, enlightening, provocative of occasional dissent, full of solid 
historical substance, and bubbling with ideas”. @Information Service (297 Fourth Ave. 
N. Y. 10, N. Y. 5c) for Feb. 26 reviews the Washington Conference on Christian Unity. 
Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon stated, ‘‘Christians deeply influenced by the Reformation are likely 
to be skeptical of natural law, for their views of the natural man are pessimistic.” Profes- 
sor John C. Bennett stated, “‘The Church should not be regarded as an exclusive com- 
munity of the righteous but rather as a community of sinners.’ Let not this humility de- 
ceive anyone. Bennett and others continue to see Christianity as the only way .. .” the 
Church does have responsibility for the evangelism of mankind as a whole.” 


@Dr. Anton J. Carlson has been elected President of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. @As we go to press word reaches us that on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 27, Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen attacked humanists. Hearsay with us so far, we have 
sent for a copy of the address. @Reporter Evelyn Seely in P.M. (March 6, 1944) under 
heads,—"‘Big Book Boys Seek to Regiment Students Under Reactionary System. Dangerous 
Fight Over Postwar Education Boiling Up” gives the facts on persons and financing be- 
hind Education for Freedom, Inc. and a reply to the series by Dr. Alonzo Myers, head of 
higher education department in the School of Education, N.Y.U. @At the Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School a fireplace bears the carved inscription HOMO SUM, HUMANI 
NIHIL A ME ALIENUM PUTO, (I am a man; nothing human can be alien to me.) This 
was in honor of the elder Rauschenbush. @On the wall of the Engineering Societies 
Library, New York, we read, “Engineering: The art of organizing and directing men and 
of controlling the forces and materials of nature for the benefit of the human race.” The 
words are from a former President of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers—the 
late Henry G. Scott. @In The Journal of Philosophy, March 2, “Science and the Foun- 
dations of Freedom” by H. S. Fries. 

@We need copies of The Humanist Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 3 and of The Human- 
ist (New Series) Vol. 1, No. 1 to complete library files. @The cut “High Ground” in the 
Winter issue was by Richardson Rome, now living in Denver. @Dr. Max Lerner will give 
the Ware Lecture at the May Meetings of the American Unitarian Association in Boston, 
on May 24. 

To be reviewed “Democracy, Should It Survive?”, symposium by certain persons who 
assert that only on the basis of Christ, (as interpreted by Roman Catholic scholars and 
Walter Lippman) can man have dignity and democracy survive. “If the apostles of ma- 
terialistic democracy shall prevail and dominate the postwar policies of America and the 
world, the very freedom for which the present conflict is being waged shall be destroyed” 
says the blurb writer which seems to say “We'll have our way or else!” @In Ethics, Jan. 
1944, F. H. Knight, U. of Chicago, presents splendid criticism of Maritain’s “Rights of 
Man and Natural Law’’. @On Feb. 7, Dr. Jerome Nathanson met with midwest liberals 
in Chicago in behalf of the Conf. on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith. @Eduard 
Lindeman lectured recently for the Hogg Foundation, Univ. Texas endowment devoted to 
social hygiene in a program centrally concerned with “the individual himself, the way 
in which he solves his problems, and the attitudes and values by which he lives.” @Please 
place your unit number on all communications. 
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